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Guest Editor's 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Illinois University 


This issue of the Journal of Thought is the second in our new 
collaboration with Alan H. Jones and his Caddo Gap Press. Our subscrib- 
ers will note, and no doubt appreciate, the more reliable production 
schedule this collaboration has occasioned. The editorial staff is also 
hopeful that, relieved of some of the more onerous duties of publication, 
we may turn our attention to making the Journal more stimulating and 
thought-provoking for our readers. The juxtaposition in this issue of 
Brendan Rapple’s reassessment of the Sophists as creators of the liberal 
curriculum and Peter Hobson’s return to the educational thought of 
Plato has suggested one such avenue, a sort of point/counterpoint 
approach. Therefore, we propose that this issue be regarded as the 
beginning of a dialectical process for our readers. That is, the articles 
included in this issue were selected as much for the questions they raise 
as for the arguments they advance; we would like to devote a future issue 
to responses to the intriguing challenges our authors have posed and 
invite your manuscripts. 

James Dykeman provides a cogent and interesting overview of the 
work of the little-known Lithuanian philosopher Emmanuel Levinas. 
Not only did his work presage that of the existentialists and phenom- 
enologists, it also adumbrates, suggests Dykeman, a new paradigm for 
educational research. Dykeman hints at the lineaments of such a 
paradigm but does not elaborate. Are there other Levinas scholars who 
can contribute to and expand upon Dykeman’s contribution? 

Christopher Gray has offered an original contribution to the arena 
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of normative discourse as he attempts to sort out the ambiguities 
inherent in the conceptions of rights, duties, and virtues. His mapping of 
these concepts onto a hierarchical schema is both novel and suggestive. 
Does it succeed in clarifying thought in the normative disciplines? 

The ubiquity of reform rhetoric has raised the issue of educational 
purpose in Clark Robenstine’s mind. Can compulsory education be 
justified and, if so, on what grounds? Can unpacking the issue of justi- 
fication shed light on educational purpose? Robenstine draws on the 
work of Mill and Robert Nozick in his attempt to answer these questions. 
Perhaps some of our readers will care to explore them from their own 
perspectives. 

The nature of critical thinking is still a matter of some controversy. 
Barbara Thayer-Bacon’s feminist reconceptualization in a previous 
issue of the Journal (Volume 27, Numbers 1&2) presented one perspec- 
tive; in this issue, Ronald Biron explores other conceptions of critical 
thinking, particularly its non-algorithmic aspects. Although there are 
many rhetorical demands that critical thinking be taught, the current 
confusion over what constitutes critical thinking suggests that more 
work is needed to clarify this seemingly fundamental ability. 

Richard Cummings has looked into data on three often correlated 
phenomena, declining United States productivity, test scores of United 
States students vis a vis their foreign counterparts, and the educational 
requirements for teachers around the industrialized world. He contends 
that the correlations raise questions about teacher preparation in the 
United States. But are the questions he suggests the ones that ought to 
be asked? I suspect that this interesting article will generate consider- 
able controversy! 

Finally, as alluded to earlier, Rapple and Hobson provide supportive 
accounts for the educational contributions of two of history’s best-known 
intellectual adversaries, Plato and the Early Sophists. Can either of 
these early thinkers still contribute insights into what has been called 
the crisis of modernity? Are their educational views still cogent and 
compelling? 

We look forward to reading the responses that this issue may 
provoke; of course, manuscripts on all topics are encouraged. In conclud- 
ing, may I remind would-be contributors that three (3) copies of your 
submission are required and should be addressed to the editorial offices 
for the Journal at Northern Illinois University (see details on inside back 
cover). Note also that once accepted following our review, manuscripts 
must be submitted in final form on computer disk. 
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Encountering the Face of the Other: 


The Implications of the Work 
of Emmanuel Levinas 
for Research in Education 


Cass Dykeman 
Eastern Washington University 


Introduction 


Throughout history, philosophers have pondered and shaped ques- 
tions concerning the nature of reality. Currently, in Europe, there are 
many exciting movements in philosophy that have yet to reach the 
shores of the United States. One of the most influential and powerful 
movements involves the work of the French philosopher Emmanuel 
Levinas. This article will examine Levinas’ background, thought, and 
what implications his work may have for educational research. 


Background 


Personal: Emmanuel Levinas was born in Lithuania in 1905. In 
1923, Levinas moved to France and began his studies in philosophy at the 
University of Strasbourg. In 1928, he moved to Freiburg and undertook 
an apprenticeship in phenomenology with Jean Hering.’ Besides his 
studies in philosophy, Levinas periodically took instruction in Jewish 
theology, study that would also contribute to his thought.” 

Levinas has taught at University of Paris-Sorbonne, University of 
Poitiers and the University of Paris-Nanterre. Also, from 1946 to 1963, 
Levinas was the Director of the Ecole Normale Orientale in Paris.* 


Theoretical: Although virtually unknown in the United States, 
Levinas’ influence on philosophy is immeasurable. Levinas’ major early 
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work, The Theory of Intuition in Husserl’s Phenomenology, is credited 
with introducing the phenomenological method to Sartre and to Merleau- 
Ponty; a method that the two would generate into the French school of 
existentialism.* Concerning this influence, Levinas recounted, 


Simone de Beauvoir tells how it happened, in one of her autobiographi- 
cal works. One day in the early Thirties, Sartre happened upon a copy 
of my book on Husserl in the Picard bookshop opposite the Sorbonne. He 
picked it up, read it, and declared to de Beauvoir, ‘This is the philosophy 
I want to write!’ Afterwards he reassured me that my analysis was far 
too didactic and that he could do better himself! And so he applied 
himself to a sustained study of Husserl and Heidegger. The result was 
a host of enterprising phenomenological analyses ranging from Imagi- 
nation to Being and Nothingness.5 


While Levinas’ early work would serve as the genesis of French existen- 
tialism, his own thought would move in a different direction, past 
existentialism, even past phenomenology. 

Levinas’ thought must be considered post-phenomenological be- 
cause of the ground of his philosophy-ethics.® Since the Greeks, Western 
philosophy has grounded ethics in a variety of metaphysics. Levinas has 
reversed this entire trend by grounding his metaphysics in his ethics. 
However, Levinas’ philosophy should not be seen as a collection of 
dogmas on certain acts or relations. Levinas’ philosophy “is ethics 
inasmuch as ethics is its optics.”’ 


Levinas’ Thought 


While rich and powerful, Levinas’ philosophy can be difficult to 
understand because his ideas attempt to explicate experiences that are 
precognitive and prethematic. It is in the nature of prethematic experi- 
ence that Levinas moves beyond phenomenology. Levinas rejects the 
noesis-noema structure of intentionality as primordial. Levinas holds 
that the “shaper” of prethematic experience is not interior but exterior 
to the I. This exteriority is the result of the proximity of an Other. 
Concerning Levinas’ idea of proximity, Craig Vasey wrote, 


Proximity is a relation which pre-exists the relations that conscious- 
ness of...establishes, it pre-exists the noetico-noematic structure of 
intentionality. In talking about proximity Levinas acknowledges that 
he has started from a phenomenological description but has gone 
beyond it: proximity par excellence is the proximity of the Other, the 
neighbor, and Levinas’ language has become the language of ethics.* 


Central to Levinas’ thoughtis his concept of the Other. Roger Burggraeve, 
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a leading Levinas scholar, has developed an ethical model based on 
Levinas’ ideas concerning the I-Other relationship.° 

Burggraeve designed his model with the intent to give researchers 
in fields such as Education a means by which they could apply Levinas’ 
work to their pragmatic and theoretical concerns. His model contains 
three ethical dimensions that he posited co-occur at every moment. 
Unless otherwise cited, the ideas contained in the following brief over- 
view of these dimensions are based on Burggraeve’s monograph on this 
model.'° 


The I-Other Relationship 


The First Dimension: Ethics as the Cult of Desire. Burggraeve, 
drawing on the ideas of psychoanalytic theorists such as Freud, Lacan, 
and Ricoeur, held that humans just do not have desires, they are desire. 
This desire results from humanity’s inherent insufficiency of being. 
Thus, a human’s desire is a desire for the other, a desire that someone 
else should desire the I. It is from this desire that the I comes to know 
itself. Thus, in the First Dimension, the other “is not yet primarily 
approached as Other, but in the first place as a function of narcissistic 
self-development.”" 

This drive for self-development is dominated by the “not-yet.” 
Burggraeve stated, 


The most original condition of narcissistic self-desire is the confirma- 
tion of one’s self in the lack of one’s self. We can term this a first 
negativity, although taken strictly here, it only involves a negativity in 
a figurative sense (in contrast to a second real negativity, such as we 
will meet in the second dimension of the ethical happening). We would 
do better here to speak of a ‘happy negativity, precisely because the 
distance between present potentiality and future realization as a 
positive tension sets the self-development dynamism in motion.” 


As of yet, however, the I’s desire has not faced reality, which is the focus 
of the Second Dimension. 


The Second Dimension: Ethics as the Culture of Desire. 
Confronted with the limits imposed by reality, the I experiences frustra- 
tion, disappointment, and pain. As a response to reality, the narcissistic 
I takes flight into the imaginary. In reference to the other, Burggraeve 
described this flight as the following, 


Because there is a danger that it (the I) can lose its identity to the reality 
of the other, it will try to transform the other phantasmatically into an 
identical alter-ego, so that then, via identification with the other, the I, 
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disturbed and reduced by reality can recuperate and relocate itself. The 
imaginary lies in this idealized image of the self that one projects 
outside one’s self into the other via various illusions...’ 


However, soon the I discovers the illusion of this flight and finds it 
apparent that one cannot reduce the other to a component of one’s own 
desire for happiness."* 

Aware of his/her illusion, the I does an about face regarding its 
relationship to reality, and to reality par excellence, the Other. The I’s 
innate structural narcissism shifts from a passive to an active mode. The 
I turns aggressive against a restrictive external reality. This aggression 
against external reality Levinas called totalization. Levinas defined 
totalization as the reduction of the other to the same, to one’s self. 
Concerning Levinas’ idea of totalization, Burggraeve wrote, 


The I makes itself the focus of totality: the world is there for him. Thus 
it tries increasingly to draw the world into its own circle of existence as 
a means of existence and at the same time it tries as much as possible 
to consolidate and expand this circle.'® 


However, like reality as a whole, other things resist the I’s totalization. 
Thus to exist, the I is forced to compromise. 

This compromise is not altruistic, for the \I will only give up that part 
of his/her narcissistic totalization that is necessary to avoid the other’s 
violence.'’ To safeguard his/her compromise, Levinas theorized that the 
I creates an external authority to maintain equality-the state. 

While the state is necessary to maintain order, Levinas felt that 
ultimately it is flawed, for he claimed that it can provide nothing more 
than an armed truce or peaceful violence. This armed truce results 
because the state ignores the alterity of the Other. This ignorance has a 
long history in Western thought, 


Western philosophy has been intent on building a system of thought 
which would include all in a conceptual scheme of thought of the “same,” 
the thinker, the subject. This system, developed in widely diverse ways, 
was to encompass all conceptually and thus, in effect, all was reduced 
to the status of the same, the subject. Such systems of thought seriously 
neglected a major phenomenon, namely the genuine exteriority of the 
Other.'® 


Thus, it is the exteriority of the Other that renders the Culture of Desire 
flawed. 


The Third Dimension: Ethics as the Conversion of Desire to 
Responsibility for the Other. In the first two dimensions, narcissistic 
desire drives the I. Levinas held that this desire’s narcissism was original 
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and structural and thus unconquerable from within itself; “the break- 
through must take place via a principle or a reality coming from outside, 
in other words by means of a heteronomy.”"’ This heteronomy, Levinas 
held, pierces the I via a phenomenology of the Face. The third ethical 
dimension emerges as a result of the epiphany of the Face. In his premier 
philosophical work, Totality and Infinity, Levinas describes the epiphany 
of the Face, 


(this epiphany)...does not manifest the presence of being by referring 
from the sign to the signified; it presents the signifier. The signifier, he 
who gives the sign, is not signified. It is necessary to have already been 
in the society of signifiers for the sign to be able to appear as a sign. 
Hence the signifier must present himself before every sign, by himself- 
present a face.” 


Hence, the Face does not draw meaning from the outside. For the I, the 
Face contains no horizons; it cannot be known or totalized; “The Face is 
able to stand up against every typology, every genre, every characterology, 
every classification and every ordering in a structure, system, or total- 
ity.”*' Therefore, the Other is radically exterior to the I. Burggraeve 
emphasized that for a correct understanding of Levinas, exteriority 


cannot be viewed spatially, but must be understood qualitatively as an 
absolute and irreducible difference, or as a radical heterogeneity that 
creates an infinite distance between the I and the Other.” 

Levinas’ philosophy, from the starting point of the epiphany of the 
Face, pursues a fascinating and complex explication of the significance 
of this epiphany in human experience, an explication that cannot be fully 
treated in this short work. However, basic to this explication is the idea 
that, 


The face of the Other “speaks”; and by this Levinas means that it calls 
upon us for an answer, a justification of our own being. This infinity 
stronger than murder, already resists us in his face, is his face, is the 
primordial expression, is the first word: Thou shall not commit murder. 
The Other cannot be treated as a mere instrument or opposed as a mere 
obstacle. The Face opens the primordial discourse whose first word is 
obligation.”* 


Thus, the Other, in bringing me to an awareness of my personal 
responsibility, creates me as a responsible person.” 

Concerning this awareness, Levinas posited that the I is free to 
refuse to act upon its primordial responsibility. However, he held that 
the I can never be free of the Other. Levinas stated, 


Ethical freedom is une difficile liberte.... Consequently, the Other is the 
richest and the poorest of beings: the richest, at an ethical level, in that 
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it always comes before me, its right to be preceding mine; the poorest, 
at an ontological or political level, in that without me it can do nothing- 
it is utterly vulnerable and exposed. The Other haunts our ontological 
existence and keeps the psyche awake, in a state of vigilant insomnia. 
Even though we are ontologically free to refuse each other, we remain 
forever accused, with a bad conscience.” 


The I can ignore the Other and even murder the Other, but it cannot 
escape it. Levinas stated that the Other haunts the I like the ghost of 
Banquo haunted Macbeth.” 

Levinas’ examination of the third party’s entrance into the I-Other 
relationship constitutes some of his most valuable insights. Levinas held 
that the third party, which is also an Other, limits the I’s responsibility 
to the Other. This limitation occurs because in the unlimitedness of the 
Other’s demands, the I may cause harm to a third party. Thus, the third 
party brings about an ethical symmetry of human relationships. The 
third party checks the Other’s limitless ethical demands. 

Given his analysis of I-Other-third party relationships, Levinas 
shows how one’s actions can lose their meaning and thus he calls modern 
ethics into question, 


The evil which we do- according to modern consensus, is determined by 
the intentions with which we perform a particular act....(But,) since the 
intimate I-you relationship is in fact an abstraction and the third party 
always has a part, the injustice I do to the Other will always have 
ramifications for the third party. From this it is evident that the 
meaning of my deeds no longer coincides exactly with what they are 
intended to be. They reach further: they receive an “objective” meaning, 
which is not enclosed in the subjective intentional meaning. Thus my 
deeds can bring about injustice which I did not intend.?’ 


Given this loss of meaning, the I-Other relationship takes on even 
greater importance, especially in reference to the state. 

Levinas considers the state as a product of the I-other’s conflict and 
pragmatic compromise. As such, Levinas posits that the state is a 
totalizing institution in that it views all as equals, ignoring their innate 
otherness. Thus, Levinas holds that the state is an agent of structural 
violence. Levinas then go on to ask who can stem this violence; “There 
are, if you will, tears which a state functionary cannot see: the Other’s 
tears....(and) only the I is able to perceive the Other’s “secret tears,” 
which are caused by the smooth functioning of the hierarchy.”“ There- 
fore, the I’s responsibility is crucial in maintaining a peaceful society. It 
is the I’s acknowledgment of responsibility that moves culture from pure 
desire to human solidarity. Levinas’ analysis of the state also reveals a 
major paradox of modern times, 
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Unless it is bound up with this personal orientation and effectivity (of 
responsibility for the Other), every socio-political order will quickly 
degenerate to structural violence and an egocentric exercise of power. 
Yet it is also true that without structural and institutional extension, 
the individual’s ethical responsibility couldn’t reach its own goal, i.e., 
justice for everyone.” 


Thus, on the level of society, Levinas held that these three dimensions do 
not occur in succession, but at once, as a cultural tension. 


Implications for Educational Research 


It is my opinion that Levinas’ work lays bare the ethical underpin- 
ning of each of the major research paradigms in Education. As my 
following explication will argue, the positivist paradigm is grounded in 
the ethic of the First Dimension and the phenomenological proto- 
paradigm is grounded in the ethic of the Second Dimension. 

I called the phenomenological model a proto-paradigm because it 
does not meet Thomas Kuhn’s definition of paradigm.*® As Yvonna 
Lincoln and Egon Guba point out, the phenomenological paradigm sets 
up as the opposite of positivist paradigm.*! This oppositeness implies a 
relatedness that is antithetical to the emergence of a new paradigm as 
Kuhn defined it. Thus, phenomenological thought is only a way of 
knowing that points to the end of the dominant positivist paradigm. In 
other words, phenomenology serves as a death knell for positivism. 

So what then is the new paradigm to come? It is really impossible to 
say from where we sit. This new paradigm has yet to emerge to the point 
of articulation. However, I feel Levinas’ description of the Third Dimen- 
sion serves as a foretaste of what lies beyond phenomenology and 
postmodernism. 


First Dimension: This dimension is the one of the pure narcissism 
of the I. The corresponding research paradigm is positivism. In this 
paradigm, the I is seen as supreme and transcendental, a nonparticipat- 
ing consciousness. In the act of research, the I remains immutable. In 
this paradigm “there is the assumption that we, as observers, can be 
isolated from experiments and the world we are studying to produce an 
‘objective’ description.*? 

Many have pointed out chinks in the armor of this runaway narcis- 
sistic conceptualization of the I. Godels’ Incompleteness Theorem and 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle are two of the more articulate 
attacks on this narcissism.** Another example of the growing limitations 
of the positivist paradigm is the state of research in physics. Morris 
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Berman reports that physicists are now wondering if the existence of 
quarks is predicated solely on the act of looking for quarks!** 

Given the above mentioned chinks, it would be easy to laugh late 
positivism into the ashcan of history except for one thing- Positivists 
refuse to give up their narcissism. Moreover, they do not even admit that 
it exists. The absurdness of this unrepentant narcissism would be funny 
if it did not exact such huge costs on others. Examples of the cost of this 
narcissism abound. Both R. D. Laing and Thomas Szasz have deftly 
pointed out these costs in the field of psychology.* 

In Husserlian terms, these costs are the result of totalization of the 
Other to the I. In other words, costs incurred through a reduction of the 
totality of the Other to the I’s world view. A world view where the I can 
establish absolute truth without the other as Other. The costs of this 
narcissism are not solely limited to the Other as individual. These costs 
extend to society as a whole. As Rom Harre pointed out, 


As scientists abandon the search for a deep knowledge of nature they 
tend to adopt a militant, even arrogant posture, sometimes persecuting 
those who hope to continue on the path of scientific tradition. A kind of 
glorying in ignorance is displayed, like the Paduan professors who 
refused to look through Galileo’s telescope. Positivist retreats seldom 
last beyond a single generation of scientists, though the damaging 
effect of widespread abandonment of realism can sometimes be felt for 
a long time after the dominant figures have departed.*® 


Given the above outlined costs to individuals and society, some research- 
ers have abandon the narcissistic I of positivism. They have instead 
attempted to engage the other. This engagement leads us to the Second 
Dimension and a discussion of the naturalist paradigm. 


Second Dimension: The research paradigm that corresponds with 
this dimension is the phenomenological paradigm. In terms of the 
positivists’ position, the major criticism of phenomenological thought in 
educational research also would apply to Levinas’ work. That major 
criticism being that phenomenology is unscientific because it relies on 
intuitive and deductive means of analysis and does not include physical 
verification of data.*’ In response to this charge, Georges Thines, profes- 
sor of experimental psychology at Belgium’s University of Louvain, 
stated that, 


Their charge, however, that phenomenologists were simply reinstating 
in this manner the old introspectionists method, is definitely wrong and 
merely testifies to their having overlooked phenomenological literature 
and Husserl’s theory of constitution in particular. Constitution, it 
might be recalled, refers to the act of consciousness by which an object 
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becomes a part of experience. The object is ‘constituted’, but as it exists 
outside of the subject, the idea of constitution should not be interpreted 
in an idealistic sense. For this reason Husserl distinguishes between 
‘active’ and ‘passive’ constitution. Therefore, neither is there any 
possibility of reducing the ‘constituted’ object to a pure ‘content’ of 
consciousness in the elementaristic sense.** 


Thus, while the work of traditionally minded experimental researchers 
might appear valid, it is epistemologically flawed. The noema is never 
independent from the noesis. The appeal of Levinas’ work is that it more 
fully explicates the noematic/noetic relationship. That is, this relation- 
ship takes place ultimately not in the “pure content of consciousness,” but 
in one’s prethematic experience of being a physical entity. 

However, in this dimension, the researcher does not engage the 
Other as aradical alterity, but rather as a real object that some how must 
be handle. This new found realness is not the result of altruism. It is the 
result of academic and social violence generated by the dominant 
paradigm. Violence the researcher encounters because he/she too is a 
member of society. Researchers cannot shield themselves from rips in 
the intellectual or social fabric of their own existence.*® Thus, phenom- 
enologically based research is not created out of an authentic encounter 
with the Other. It is the result of a grudging compromise. A scientific 
“armed truce.” The Orientational Qualitative approach is the most 
honest of the naturalists’ pragmatics regarding the political ethics of this 
paradigm. 


Third Dimension: What will be the shape of the new paradigm of 
research in Education? Frankly, I do not know. I doubt we have the words 
to articulate it adequately. However, asI stated earlier, I believe Levinas’ 
ideas on the Third Dimension give us a foretaste. This foretaste is not of 
the content of this paradigm, but of its spirit. In every moment I act as 
a researcher, I can act either to reduce the Other to a servant of my own 
needs (narcissistic or political) or toempty myself and take on the Other’s 
needs as my own. Thus, this new paradigm will be one not where 
researcher engages subject, but rather where Other engages researcher. 
The researcher will submit his or her talents to the Other to serve the 
Other’s needs and agenda. On the level of current theory, the spirit of 
Michael Patton’s Utilization-focused evaluation comes closest to the 
ethic of this dimension.“ 


Conclusion 


Levinas’ thought, as it moves against the entire tradition of Western 
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philosophy, presents, in my opinion, valuable ideas to researchers in 
Education. Namely, that these ideas hint at a radically new frame and 
ground for educational research- that the researcher ceases to be his/her 
own agent and becomes a servant for the needs of the Other; that the 
researcher approaches the world anew with an attitude of human 
solidarity. In other words, that research and its practitioners emerge 
anew from an ethical experience of the whole of reality. 
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Rights, Duties, and Virtues: 
A Categorical Map 
for Normative Disciplines 


Christopher B. Gray 
Concordia University 


Categorical Moral Reductivism 


A continuing opportunity for finding a way to normative meaning is 
presented by the reductive use of normative categories. There are rights- 
ethics, that reduce obligations to side-constraints upon rights. There are 
duty-ethics, that find themselves compelled to obliterate rights as only 
permissions. Or there are virtue-ethics, for which both rights and obli- 
gations are unattractive and miss the point. Their common feature is an 
inclination to depopulate the normative landscape of all but one inhab- 
itant. I have in mind here Nozick, Dworkin, or Gewirth as tending to an 
exclusively rights-ethics; Brandt or Hare to one overwhelmingly obliga- 
tory; and MacIntyre, Foot, or Sandel on virtue. It would not be totally 
wrong to see these as the liberal and libertarian, the utilitarian, and the 
feminist-communitarian tendencies in contemporary ethics. 

This is implausible, because the other competitors for the ground are 
not implausible. The moral agentis not originally defined in terms of any 
privileged one, but in terms of the capacity for them all. A more 
adequate ethics, then, would be one that placed all of these in position vis- 
d-vis each other on the same ground. One helpful contribution toward 
doing this could be a set of directives for the use of their several 
discourses. This, together with an ordering among such relatively auton- 
omous uses, will help to clarify their meaning. 

Along with the key terms of rights-, duty-, and virtue-ethics go others 
of no less importance. Every one conveys some way to set priorities. With 
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rights are contrasted the right, and even the good; but akin to it are 
interest and claim on the one hand, with liberty, permission, and power 
on the other. Duty and obligation, again, form yet another cluster; while 
with virtue are associated not only community and character, but care as 
distinct from cure. Each category is a tool for interpreting future be- 
havior, as well as initially a characterization of the moral aspects of past 
behavior. 


Moral World 


Each kind of moral category can be thought of as licensing the entire 
range of conduct. The only limit it envisages upon permitted conduct is 
whatever serves as the limit of its licensing. Beyond a certain point, our 
actions cease to be morally proper. 

The starting point is the moral uprightness of all conduct, and the 
restriction upon it only when unavoidable. Because and whenever our 
actions involve free choice and rational deliberation, the full range of 
their outcomes come into being with a pedigree from their origin. Even 
merely as events, without consideration of their originating faculties, 
actions start, with no hesitancy or diffidence attached, having a place in 
the world. They are welcome unless for some reason they are not. For 
example, I am obliged to publish, I have a right to publish, it is good 
character to publish. Publishing my research is a morally upright 
performance unless it uses what is privileged information, or is done at 
the expense of my teaching or family, or of the forests, or is an act of 
conceit on my part. 

In this perspective, the understanding of rights, liberties, and vir- 
tues is problematic. All licensing mechanisms, they seem to work legiti- 
mation after an initial closure upon the range by obligation and duty. 
Moral duties themselves bring into being, or at least prospect, a range of 
actions that have not only the legitimacy that all conduct has, but also a 
special demand for the appearance of some conduct. 

Rights and virtues, however, name not confines upon powers, but 
those very powers: rights and virtues appear to contain no limits of 
themselves, but to imply limits upon those powers only from without. 
These give further license to what is already licensed by the very fact of 
being our action. This is not a license to perform, then, but a license to be 
protected. Apart from rights, that we are justified in performing an 
action does not mean that we are protected from interference in its 
performance. For example, driving an automobile is not generated as 
a decently moral action by being described as rightful or dutiful or 
virtuous. But these ascriptions add that, when another person blocks my 
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route, I can legitimately complain, because of my right; or that when a 
crippled colleague’s need for transport summons my help, I can legiti- 
mately take the wheel. 

The arrangement of moral categories, if seen in this way, gives the 
opposite impression from what I'd like to convey. It seems that moral life 
consists of restriction without restriction, an even more confined narrow- 
ing of human potential. While human potential movements try to 
potentiate and to empower, the moral order seems to cripple us from ac- 
complishment. This impression as to rights and liberties upon classes of 
action is the same as that often felt from the categories of duty and 
obligation upon each single act, the impression of a narrowing. So it 
appears that, just as much as I no longer am morally permitted to trade 
upon an investment once I am an insider to information held in my trust, 
so itis not upright to trade at all until a securities commission authorizes 
it. 

The way of countering this impression is to treat the straightening 
as, instead, an increasingly specified set of moral guides. This is a benefit 
because they are less vague, and leave the agent less at random. This is 
true of any narrowing, however stringent otherwise. 

The present narrowing occurs only at the point where obligations 
and duties are imposed, and only with obligations, since many duties can 
be negotiated away. The other boundaries of locations among these sets 
of moral identifiers are not compulsory, since it is only obligations that 
have the compulsory feature at their defining core. 

The effect of interrelating moral concepts, apart from channeling the 
flow in moral life, is that none are blotted out of normative discourse. In 
addition, each has a distinctive role to play; instead of being merely 
scattered about the terrain, each has a particular job to do, and is put into 
play when particular circumstances or purposes come into view, as will 
now begin to appear. 


Moral Categories and Their Conflicts: 
Rights and Duties 


Rights and liberties on the one hand have proven difficult to reconcile 
with duties and obligations on the other, although the individualistic 
features of both have recently appeared most incompatible with the 
communal features of virtue. The apparent conflict between the first two, 
however, lies in their opposite tenor: rights and liberties move toward 
freeing and then protecting one from control, while duties and obliga- 
tions impose controls. 

Rights are taken to be the protection of liberties. While liberties are 
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claims that it is right for one to act in any manner, rights are claims to 
act in the ways one is at liberty to act but without obstacles, either from 
intrusion, or due to neglect. I expect no one to pull up my survey stakes 
set to fence in a stretch of Crown land; and I expect an advance on the 
survey and fencing costs if I’m doing it for an employer. What is indi- 
vidualistic about these is that they appear to be altogether whimsical, the 
individual’s carefree self-direction upon the world without concern for 
others’ liberties or rights. Indeed, for liberty, its very notion includes 
reference to the possibility of intruding upon others, while rights involve 
the recognition of corresponding duties upon others, either to keep from 
intruding upon the exercise of rights, or else to require help in their 
exercise. 

Duties are taken to be requirements that a person engage in conduct; 
most often this is the conduct of respecting rights, usually by withholding 
interference, but sometimes by rendering assistance. Duties may also be 
a requirement to act or refrain when there is no corresponding right to 
this act or restraint, but when the duty stands independently. The term 
obligation is sometimes used, and is used here for this latter sort of duty; 
but it is used as well to refer to the particular actions that are required 
under a duty towards another, as distinguished from the duty that serves 
as their warrant. For example, while my duty not to eat a seafood salad 
may be peculiarly related to those toward whom I’ve promised not to eat 
it, and to no one else, on the other hand, my obligation to pay a general 
sales tax or to register my daughter for school are not obligations to 
anyone in particular, particularly not to the agency authorized to insist 
upon my performance, even though they only arise in the context of a 
particular social relationship. 

Conflicts can appear between these characterizations when the two, 
rights and duties, characterize the same opportunity for conduct in 
different ways, one permitting or protecting that conduct, and the other 
confining it. This concrete conflict is rooted back into differing criteria 
that may themselves not be in conflict, criteria for conduct being moral 
or immoral, but which when directed upon a given behavior offer 
incompatible normative characterizations and demands. The liberty 
only permits it, while the right protects is; the right or duty calls for its 
performance, while the duty or obligation calls for its omission, or the 
performance of some other activity. I have a right not to be interfered 
with in my seeking employment teaching at another university, but I 
have a contractual duty with my present university not to take such 
additional employment without my dean’s permission. 

The resolution of such conflicts can come either by preferring the 
rationale for rights or for duties, as a rule, or else in a given case only; or 
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by finding nothing to bear upon the same conduct by the two of them. 
While the latter two resolutions await the singular case and its peculiari- 
ties, the reason for preferring liberty as containment of obligations is 
that, before one can be the moral agent whose actions are in any way 
under moral obligation, one must have the capacity to choose on the basis 
of what counts as the best reason; that is to say, to intend and to be 
motivated. 

If obligation were what brought liberty into being, then one could say 
that obligation is the preferred moral category. This is plausible because 
liberty does not extend to all actions, but only those from which we are 
not obliged to refrain. Simply put, one does not have liberty to harm one 
whom he has an obligation not to harm. 

This explanation might seem correct because liberty in the first 
sense of moral autonomy is only the precondition for any moral charac- 
terization to be put into place at all. None are yet in place, when we are 
still speaking of the faculties of a person and their directedness. Only 
with the introduction of a moral norm does this capacity to act according 
to our directedness receive the guidance, which allows one to say that the 
conduct is or is not permitted, is at liberty. 

The other explanation is the correct one, however. While a moral 
criterion must come first, after the faculties for action are in place, in 
order for conduct to be characterized morally, that criterion need not be 
an obligatory one. The first moral move may well be a confirmation of the 
uprightness to acting at liberty. Thus, the competitive freedom between 
merchants is not an elementary moral capacity, but is mediated through 
the institutional arrangements of commerce, and whatever moral evalu- 
ation is placed upon them. 


Moral Categories and Their Conflicts: 
Virtue and Rights 


The other part of the relationship is between rights and duties taken 
as individualistic, and virtues taken as communal. Virtue is seen as 
communal because the continued practice of upright conduct requires a 
like-minded community; the occasional behavior of a good man in a bad 
society is not impracticable, but a good way of life is. And even he must 
then perceive his actions as good only over against the evil practices, and 
dependently upon them. As the Kiplinesque saying goes, “If all around 
are splitting, and you are not, perhaps you're just overlooking some- 
thing.” The spouse engaged upon a life of fidelity to his or her mate is not 
only tempted and also made doubtful by a moral climate of infidelity and 
non-commitment; but is unable to conceive the fidelity as anything but 
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an activity of resistance, a negation. 

As well, virtue is often understood with a political characterization 
as a republican civic virtue, one’s commitment to partaking a common 
good that consists in the protectiveness over each other’s private do- 
mains. In this sense, the matter of virtues responds right away to the 
public order, as distinct from the seemingly more self-interested juris- 
prudence of natural rights. 

Finally, virtue refers to the pursuit of the good beyond the extent to 
which it is required, a supererogatory sense. Enthusiastic engagement 
appears to be impossible when one’s attention is related only to niggling 
resistance against any impositions other than those assumed by the 
exercise of personal rights. No great tasks are done under that motiva- 
tion. These three senses of virtue—as character, as publicness, and as 
supererogation—could be related today to MacIntyre, Pocock, and 
Guardini, respectively. 

Running through these several meanings is an undercurrent, the 
sense of a need for caring as the appropriate moral response, instead of 
curing only. The moral focus for this medical metaphor is upon the 
toleration for evils and failings that cannot be rooted out of the moral 
community without tearing it apart. This is contrasted to the task- 
orientation of duties and obligations, and the refusal to bear fools kindly 
that the energetic pursuit of one’s own rights suggests. Nel Noddings is 
a suitably familiar representative of this caring tendency. 

Despite the contrast among these senses of virtue, its dominant 
characteristic is communality. This appears as the contrast to moral 
rights and duties, which are viewed as directed to oneself. The myth of 
the isolated and transparent epistemological self is too far gone by our 
last decade of the twentieth century to need any campaign launched 
against it. Now it is the exclusion of others from my normative universe 
which is the enemy. Even the Kantian duties and their sole right’s 
foundation in the universalizability of moral claims to all moral agents 
does not make those agents participants in my concern, but only vehicles 
for my own uprightness. 

But relocating virtue upon the moral map does not require rights and 
duties to be pushed off, or even subordinated to concerns for virtue. The 
reason the two are compatible is because the actions that concern virtue 
are not different kinds than those that concern right and duty, but are 
different stages and dimensions of the same ones. The generosity of the 
habitual Christmas giver has the same criteria as does the singular 
generous action. The just return of any single loan is the same individual 
action without which having the character of ajust borrower is meaning- 
less. 
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It is not always permissible to bring virtue into play; it is rights and 
duties that establish when it is permissible. Virtue may enter once duties 
have been fulfilled, and rights protected. My pursuit of a generous 
character, of being a giving person, must yield to the just act of paying 
off my debts. The reason virtue is confined is that its unrestrained 
exercise would wipe out room for the demands of duty, which call for 
fulfillment even at the cost of better things. To name the virtue of 
devotion to duty, or to identify the duty to act virtuously, is not meaning- 
less; but it does blur the clarity which their distinction makes possible. 


Distinctions by Moral Dictions 


Supplementing this approach, which looked to the moral essence of 
normative relations, is another which appreciates them by determining 
the structure of their relata. Rights are established today in dictions that 
are triadic. In part, this reads (xRy)REz: a person x has a right against 
another y in regard to an object of right z. The object of right is an action; 
and, in the most accepted form, that action is an omission, namely, the 
rights-debtor’s restraint from interference with the rights creditor. My 
right to lead a colloquium at a college is a relation to the college such that 
its object is the restraint the college exercises in not driving me out into 
the cold. This is counter to our intuitions as to rights, which often identify 
the objects of rights as things (e.g., property) or at least as an activity 
(e.g., a right to do), not only a right to a non-doing, and someone else’s 
non-doing, at that. We would readily think of the relation I just exempli- 
fied to the college as one whose object is mine, and is my speaking there. 
This counterintuitive status is given rights because of their inter-defin- 
ition with liberties and duties. For duties could not strictly stand opposite 
to rights unless another agent were mentioned in the analysis of rights 
who could bear the duty. And liberty could not stand correlative to rights 
and included within rights unless the features that distinguish rights 
were strong enough to be weakened. The modern trend toward inter- 
definition, in vogue since Hohfeld at Yale in the first quarter of the 
century, may seem arbitrary; but it is in fact a reflex of the assumption 
that the normative universe (in his case, law) is not random, haphazard 
normativity, but has its categories related, ordered, and, at the extreme 
this study is resisting, assimilated into each other. 

Duty is described as the former diction, conjoined to (yDx)REz: 
Another person has a duty to the first in regard to the same object as the 
first has a right against him. The college’s duty to me is a relation whose 
object is not to make me talk outdoors in winter. Obligation is broader, 
and has only the newer phrase of the duty-diction; it is established not 
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by someone else’s rights and is not therefore subject to the parties’ 
discretion to implant or not. The college has the obligation in regard to 
every occupant not to drive outdoors anyone for whom there are no 
alternatives for survival, and who will be sure to die in the cold. 
Obligation can also, then, lack a corresponding creditor, and take the 
form (xOx)REz. The host college has the obligation to drive no one to his 
death, even though I may have no right to enforce that obligation, any 
more than may the potential corpse. 

Liberty, on the other hand, consists in the rights-diction without the 
corresponding duty-diction: not being protected, this moral entitlement 
can be exercised only where rights, not to mention duties, do not 
supersede or prevent it. The object of liberties, however, is not another’s 
restraint, as with rights, but the agent’s own commission of an action. 
This can be expressed more fully in the diction (xLy)REz = [(yRx)REz, 0 
(xRY)REz,]: a person x has a liberty so far as person y is concerned to act 
in regard to an object of liberty z, where neither person has a right that 
the other keep clear of that object. The college can allow me to speak 
there, as by saying “We haven’t scheduled anything there,” and it can 
also so allow you, for the same time. Whoever of us gets there first has 
no entitlement to moral outrage at the college nor at each other ifhe finds 
the other speaking, nor, indeed, does the other if he is then shouted 
down—rude through it may be. 

Virtue-dictions state that the persons should aspire to the fuller 
possession of the values making up the good. Unfortunately, person’s 
obligations and others’ rights often impede that attainment, while being 
indispensable to any achievement of the good that they are able to 
realize. Recall the just debtor at odds with his own spirit of generosity. 
While this virtue is a call to respond to no one but himself, this moral 
agent’s actions are in view of one distinguishable way for attaining a 
value. This way corresponds to the value involved in the corresponding 
rights and duties. Recall the Christmas giver as the generous man. 
Virtue-diction, then, is of the form (xVx)REz. At most, because of the 
communal benefit that comes from character-building in the civic repub- 
lican tradition, the diction could read (xVc)REz, “c” standing for commu- 
nity. 


Categorical Limitations 


The flood of ethical life is what gives location and substance to the 
moments of right and duty, of liberty, obligation, and virtue, while these 
concepts give the life its identify and structure. The ethical life is a 
direction towards the good as we relish it, a direction to thought and to 
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choice that appeared in discussion as well as in action. The kinds of 
claims and calls which we mostly talk about, and the uses to which we put 
them, give us clues to the character of our moral life, in addition to 
serving it as its tools. Scrooge is seldom heard to harp on rights and 
duties, but only on the virtue of thrift; surprisingly the same is true of 
Cratchitt, though he harps on the virtue of generosity. Indeed, only the 
Night Visitors point to the dues and the overdues of particular actions. 

To rely especially upon rights and liberties manifests a life of ini- 
tiative when these are positive rights to do or to receive, and a life or stage 
in life of resistance to wrongs when the rights are negative ones of 
security (immunity) from interference. To rely upon them for promotion 
of any and every preference or interest, however, shows an aggressive- 
ness or a defensiveness respectively which, in occupying the moral space 
with only one occupant, unbalances the moral life towards being the life 
of one person only. Even for a modestly selected range of preferences and 
interests, to insist that rights be satisfied every time they are claimable, 
or to maintain that the entitlement to act or benefit is always a right and 
never merely a liberty, bespeaks a similarly exclusive normative uni- 
verse. It would be morally inappropriate to insist upon one’s right to the 
famous debitum matrimoniale when the equally famous headache strikes. 
The project of goodness shared with others would, otherwise, become one 
in which some people have a preferred standing. 

Conversely, an insistence upon duties and obligations colors the 
normative order with steadiness of conduct, insofar as the outlines and 
outcomes of action are visible in advance. The counterpart to this 
strength, however, is that moral life becomes less creative, and to that 
degree stripped of excitement as a stimulus toward moral heroism. While 
duty and obligation provide one stimulus by driving action on despite an 
inclination to relinquish it, these categories themselves do little to make 
conduct leap forth by allowing its attractiveness to lead; nor to make it 
satisfying in itself, rather than for such a secondary reason as that it 
fulfills a duty. The good ceases to be a beloved, a mistress served with 
mutual joy, and becomes a master, with all the alienation that has been 
found to involve. 

Nor can this one-sided emphasis in a moral life even be compensated 
by an increase in the moral life’s fairness, by the correlation of duty to 
rights ofa transactional (contractual) origin. This correlation leaves duty 
as confined in its advantageousness as are that sort of rights, which are 
contradicted only by individual advantage. My duty to allow you on my 
land for a week, once I have agreed to let you garden there for a week, 
extends to no other than you; and remains only in relation to you, as does 
your right to enter. I can block or not anyone but you, depending whether 
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I have or not the same agreement with him; just as you may have your 
rights in relation to none but me, and only to garden. Towards someone 
else, you may lack the right, having promised him never again to garden. 
And toward me, you have no right to set up a volleyball net on that 
terrain. 

Even obligations that have an associative origin, rather than an 
origin in universalization, privilege the narrow group to whose adher- 
ence they refer. Your obligation as a member of your national society to 
benefit your fellow members need hold you to nothing which benefits 
members of another national society. Notice, I have not said your obliga- 
tion as a citizen, which may now hold you to pay for such an internation- 
ally assumed treaty obligation. 

To this narrowness a remedy is imported, it seems at first, by the 
category of virtue. Lifting the emphasis off the individual, virtue in any 
of the three senses recited earlier will place the center of importance 
upon interests and preferences shared with others, and only from this 
derive the entitlements and requirements of standard morality. The 
individual dimension of person is viewed in the context of his community 
setting, and does not, then, obliterate community by the purely self- 
interested and isolated pursuit of goals and tasks. A person of justice is 
prepared for a variety of just acts, which makes her presence in the 
community a value to the community, more than does the performance 
of only one just act. Creditworthiness is a profitable status in its own 
right, beyond the singular benefits to my creditors from paying my car 
payments monthly. 

Not only can some rights and duties only become visible as the rights 
and duties belonging to the members of groups, or by reason only of their 
membership in the group, but also group rights and duties come to make 
more sense. The rights of the family, set into charters some years back 
by both the United Nations and the Pope, include the right to family-time 
together, which cannot be exercised by individuals but only by family 
units. The same goes for rights of native peoples in a constitution. 

But the attractive feature about virtue, it appears, has been its 
concreteness, that is, the recognition it allows to existing bases for rights 
and obligations in the existing groups, rather than a generation of rights 
and obligations by universalization in respect of persons never seen who 
have some share in our commonness. They are too distant in time, far- 
off in space, or alien in sensibilities—third world peoples, marginalized 
persons, or future generations. But with virtues, instead, the family or 
workplace, the society or nation, the ethnicity or sisterhood assume the 
focus for one of the several virtuous allegiances. All of these have been 
exclusive arrangements, caring indeed, but caring only for their own. 
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While this can be alleged to result from the overweening model of 
individualist rights and duties in their culture, there is enough resource 
in the several traditions of group and cultural membership even apart 
from that individualist tradition to lead to this result. Belfast Catholic 
and Belfast Orange have a fine, supportive, and nurturing community 
spirit, indeed; but one which is lethal for each other. 


Extra-Categorical Corrections 


The antipathy toward exclusiveness, then, must move to another 
level of critique: not simply versus an individualistic tradition of rights 
and duties as compared to a communal vision of virtue; but against 
separating the theory-bound and universalistic individualism (that 
conjunction should no longer appear paradoxical) of the first from the 
reality-bound and particularist collectivism of the latter. In both, a 
partial vision of human being predominates as monadic or as global; as 
in so many areas of philosophical critique, the remedy lies in recognizing 
human being as finite in both ways, that is, as autonomous persons and 
as aspiring groups. 

Another corrective is the extent to which meta-ethical methods here 
depend on substantive claims in normative morality. For this study, 
however, it remains part of the notion of rights, that rights be dependent 
on the absence of contrary obligations, while the converse is not true. My 
right to drive home does not appear when I have imbibed too freely at a 
party; but my obligation to drive out of my parking zone limited until 
midnight is not curtailed by my exercise of a right to imbibe freely before 
then. This provokes the query why that particular definition of rights 
and obligations is chosen. It may appear to be because of substantive 
values, in that many an ethicist has set out a particular right as basic to 
moral life, or a particular obligation, and thereby made rights in general, 
or obligations in general, basic as a category as well, though by default 
of argument. 

Thirdly, also ethical conscience and law, ethical cultures and projects 
cut across the hierarchy envisaged in this study with an alternative one 
in terms of the sources for each of the normative categories. Practice and 
good taste, interests and utilities can themselves be set into a hierarchy 
of values. It is with this hierarchy, more than that of the normative 
categories, that the substantive moral positions and the arguments for 
each of these must enter. And, in turn, these hierarchies point to others 
among substantive moral values, as among equality, liberty (as a norm- 
ative aspiration, now, not as a normative category, as before), and 
fraternity, as of justice, mercy, and forgiveness. But that is a different 
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investigation, while not one sealed off from the present study. 
Categorical Mapping 


The map which is to be drawn at the end of this is as follows: 

1) The domain of discourse is normatively good action; outside it is 
the domain of action good for reasons different than the norm, as 
distinguished in turn from the domain of non-actions, good or not. 

2) Any circle may be drawn in the domain, whose area represents 
intentionally and extensionally a range of conduct that is normatively 
permissible, and so is good in terms of the relevant criterion. 

3) The perimeter of any such circle represents the conceptual limit 
upon a range of good conduct. That is the criterion for good conduct in 
view at any moment. Conduct that does not meet its requirements for 
good conduct (even ifit has met some other criterion for normatively good 
action) lies outside that perimeter, while conduct that is permissible for 
meeting it lies within. 

4) Circles contained wholly within others, as a consequence, repre- 
sent conduct that has been found good and permissible upon one norm, 
but which, upon a succeeding consideration being brought into play, has 
lost some of the formerly justified conduct. That superfluity has been left 
outside as no longer justifiable, while what lies within is still justifiable, 
and is again conformed as normatively good since permissible. 

5) Unless otherwise excused, then: 

6) Conduct contrary to (“outside of”) one’s obligations is wrongful; 
any permissible conduct must lie within this boundary. For example, the 
pregnant woman’s obligation (as a person at large, and especially in her 
role as a mother to her unnamed fetus) is to care for her offspring and to 
maintain human life. 

7) Conduct contrary to one’s duties is wrongful; but any duties, 
whether of status or of contract, can be established only within the range 
of conduct that one’s obligations permit, and not beyond them. The 
expectant’s duty (as a consort to her cogenitor) to negotiate mutual 
projects is fully exercisable within her duties and obligations. 

8) Within the range of conduct permitted under obligations and 
duties, the possession and exercise of one’s rights is permitted and 
morally good. For example, her right (as a citizen acting within the law) 
to seek medical services is fully exercisable within her duties and 
obligations. 

9) Liberties can be exercised rightly only when others’ exercise of 
rights, or even of competing liberties, has not preempted them. The 
pregnant woman’s liberty (as an autonomous person identified with her 
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body) to make what she sees fit of herself is fully exercisable within the 
range of hers and others’ rights, duties, and obligations. 

10) Virtues can be pursued with moral justification once one’s 
obligations and duties are not neglected, nor others’ rights impeded by 
this pursuit. Her virtue, finally, (as a person devoted to her career, and 
to the pursuit of her liberties) is fully exercisable when it does not run 
afoul of any of the preceding. 
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Education Reform 
and the Justification 
of Compulsory Schooling 


Clark Robenstine 
University of South Alabama 


One fundamental philosophical question yet to be meaningfully 
addressed by proponents of “education reform” is: schooling for what? 
The apparent consensus on the primary purpose or goal of twelve years 
of schooling is equivocal at best. The rhetoric of reform literature is full 
of emotional appeal for the language and positive images evoked by 
continuing reference to education per se, education for its own sake. The 
recommendations, however, are recommendations of standardization 
and conformity. 

Taking the view that even children have rights and that compulsory 
schooling is a rights violation, this essay considers the issue of the justi- 
fication of compulsory schooling.' In actuality, this serves the purpose of 
attempting to seriously and critically address the question posed above, 
but from a different approach. 

That is, any rights violation is not inherently wrong, to be avoided. 
To say that some action is a rights violation does mean, however, that the 
action must be justified. For example, putting someone in prison violates 
their right to freedom but is justified on the basis of their having 
committed some crime. The justification must be taken to be strong 
enough to warrant the rights violation. 

In the case of schooling, the justification of compulsory schooling 
must be strong enough to warrant requiring children to attend school for 
twelve years. To seriously and critically discuss the justification of 
compulsory schooling is, at the same time, to identify what is taken to be 
the primary purpose or goal of schooling. 
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One such traditional justification closely follows, in some manner, 
Mill’s basic qualification of his principle of liberty: “...this doctrine is 
meant to apply only to human beings in the maturity of their faculties.” 
Mill advocates paternalistic intervention for children (and barbarians). 
Because the consequences of liberty for children are not the same as 
those for adults, adults are permitted to restrict children’s freedom (i.e., 
violate their rights) in order to promote their welfare as well as that of 
society in general. 

This is a mostly unsatisfactory response to the question of justifying 
compulsory schooling because of the vagueness of the requirement to 
promote the person’s welfare. Our conception of compulsory schooling, 
bolstered by the ongoing reform movement, operates within a society in 
which there is a strong widely-held belief that schooling is a powerful 
force in determining one’s life-chances—job opportunity, income, power, 
etc. Much is made, especially in the reform literature, of the supposed 
direct relationship between number of years of schooling and future 
income, for example. 

Even if that relationship is granted, however, it is still problematic 
whether all students, as a result of having gone to school for twelve years, 
benefit in terms of these social and economic goods. Consequently, the 
promotion of the student’s welfare in these terms is not part of any 
sufficient justification for compulsory schooling. 

Incontrast to Mill’s consequentialism is Robert Nozick’s deontological 
position.‘ Instead ofincorporating rights into the end-state to be achieved, 
as Mill does, they might be placed more correctly as side-constraints 
upon actions; as constraints on how the end-state is to be achieved. As 
Nozick states, “The side-constraint view forbids you to violate these 
moral constraints in the pursuit of your goals; whereas the view whose 
objective is to minimize the violation of these rights allows you to violate 
the rights (the constraints) in order to lessen their total violation in the 
society.” 

Taking rights in this way as Nozick does, as constraints upon action, 
requires the justification of all rights violations on some grounds other 
than the overall general welfare. In this sense, compulsory schooling is 
at least potentially unacceptable. A right to freedom acts as a side- 
constraint upon actions that can be done to or against a person or, as 
expressed by Nozick: “Side constraints express the inviolability of other 
persons.”® 

Yet Nozick argues that not every rights violation is impermissible. 
Specifically, a rights violation is permissible, justified, if and only if: 1) 
the act does not cause general fear, 2) prior consent is difficult to obtain, 
and 3) compensation is paid afterwards.’ 
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Two of these conditions can be dispensed with easily. In his discus- 
sion of fear, Nozick considers mainly physical fear, but it would seem that 
fear of physical pain is not pertinent generally in the case of schooling. 
However, as the first day of her schooling career approaches, a student 
may well exhibit a psychological fear of the unknown. The applicable 
distinction, not really discussed by Nozick, is that between rational and 
irrational fear. It is in this sense that we would say the student has an 
irrational fear of school and that Nozick’s condition should be restricted 
to the presence of rational fear. The student’s fear may be real to her, but 
based on irrational beliefs and distorted perceptions of reality—a state 
often present in children. 

The second condition, difficulty in obtaining prior consent, follows a 
similar pattern. When we speak of getting prior consent from someone 
we generally mean informed prior consent, such as for a surgical 
procedure. The patient, in giving informed prior consent, is perceived to 
be rational enough to understand the relevant facts of the situation, the 
various available alternatives, and have the requisite capacity for judg- 
ment. 

Thus, we are likely to say that we cannot obtain meaningful prior 
consent from children. The fact that a child might give prior consent 
would carry little, if any, justificatory weight, and to appeal to his prior 
consent as a justification would be to ignore the reasons for treating him 
as a child in the first place. Consequently, Nozick’s “difficult to get con- 
sent” must mean in this case that the individual is not capable of giving 
informed consent. 

The first two conditions do not apply, so any justification of compul- 
sory schooling on Nozickean grounds hinges on the third condition— 
compensation is paid afterwards. If compulsory schooling is to be a per- 
missible rights violation, then each student must be compensated after- 
wards. 

Decidedly, this third condition is the most difficult to consider. Using 
economic terms, Nozick states that something fully compensates a 
person for a rights violation if and only if it makes him no worse off than 
he would have been otherwise.® Nozick rejects this idea of full compen- 
sation in favor of compensation at market level. The former is unfair in 
that it allows the “buyer” of the right being violated (in this case compul- 
sory schooling) to compensate the “victim” (the student) in such a way 
that the victim, while no worse off, is also not any better off. 

The problem of course is the nature of the rights violation and the 
determination of compensation. With respect to material objects, the 
determination of compensation is somewhat simpler. If someone steals 
my three-year-old television, then the question is whether compensation 
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means: 1) receiving enough money to buy another three-year-old televi- 
sion, or 2) receiving additional compensation to buy a new television at 
market value to replace the stolen one. The problem with the first is that 
it is more favorable to the violator of the right. Intuition tells us that if 
anyone is to benefit in this situation, it ought to be the one whose rights 
were violated. In other words, especially with respect to compulsory 
schooling, the students ought to come out ahead in some measurable 
sense. 

We would like to think that the “victim,” the student, certainly is left 
better off by her schooling experience than she would have been without 
it. The student should expect to benefit beyond that which she would 
have without having gone to school for twelve years. Typically, this 
compensation, or being left better off as a result of schooling, takes on the 
character of economic compensation of varying forms. Many studies, and 
much ofthe recent reform literature, purport to show that the high school 
graduate is very likely to get a higher-paying job than the high school 
dropout. As a result, the high school graduate will earn X dollars more 
than the dropout over a lifetime. Thus, it would seem that compulsory 
schooling fulfills admirably this condition for a permissible rights viola- 
tion. 

However, assuming that it is generally agreed that a rights violation 
requires some good justification, one of the particular strengths in apply- 
ing Nozick’s position on rights to compulsory schooling is his belief that 
all individuals whose rights are violated must benefit through compen- 
sation. Specifically, all students of compulsory schooling must benefit in 
such a way that they are made better off as a result. It is not sufficient 
that only the majority benefit in order to say that compulsory schooling 
is justified. 

Extrapolating Nozick’s position, there are two requirements to be 
met: 1) All students completing a particular level of schooling, say grade 
12, must be made better off than those not completing that level; and 2) 
Fairness dictates that all students completing the same level of schooling 
should be compensated roughly equally. 

With respect to economic compensation, we might readily agree that 
the first requirement is met. The success in meeting this requirement is 
what studies show and reform literature exploits. Graduating from high 
school does offer an economic advantage over those who do not. Further, 
over the last half century, as a greater percentage of the population 
attained more years of schooling, not graduating from high school has 
come to be generally an economic disaster for the individual. The more 
problematic requirement is the second. 

While exact equality of compensation is not realistic, inthe dominant 
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economic terms of the reform literature even rough equality of compen- 
sation is absent. As one descends the socio-economic scale, one finds that 
the group from the lower end has been among the last in which the major- 
ity of members have completed high school. For this group of last entry, 
as Thomas Green has called them, there is very little relationship be- 
tween years of schooling attained and increased income and job oppor- 
tunity.® 

This group of students, of significant numbers, can persevere in 
school for one of two reasons: to merely avoid a disaster, or in order to 
benefit from the system as others have. Here Green says “The first 
reason to persist constitutes an unsatisfactory kind of compulsion, and 
the second is destined not to be satisfied.”!° That is, because the benefit, 
economically, to be gained through the attainment of schooling is a 
relative one, this group is not compensated roughly equally with those 
groups proceeding it. Most importantly, as long as the benefit of compul- 
sory schooling is conceived primarily in economic terms, as it has been 
within the reform literature, this logically must always be the case. 

Critics would argue that even though the system might not operate 
for this group as it has for others in providing economic benefit, there are 
still cumulative benefits for society in seeing that the group attains 
twelve years of schooling. The problem is that the cumulative good for 
society will never be sufficient as a motive for any individual to advance 
in the system and willingly accept the dominant teaching paradigm. The 
work of Paul Willis, among others, has shown that clearly.” 

Consequently, if all students are to be made better off, then compen- 
sation will have to be in terms other than economic. Compulsory school- 
ing fails to meet Nozick’s third condition for a permissible rights viola- 
tion. More important in practical terms are the implications for schooling 
reform. 

What is actually being addressed here is the issue of the perceived 
goal or end of compulsory schooling and what reform recommendations 
ought to be adopted in order to reach that goal. If Lynne Cheney is correct 
in her description of the tyrannical machines as educational practice 
gone wrong,!” then the question necessarily prior to the consideration of 
specific recommendations is the one raised in this discussion. 

And this discussion suggests that the dominant utilitarian economic 
justification for compulsory schooling is morally deficient. For all to 
benefit, there must be a concept of education in use in which the reasons 
for pursuing schooling are first and foremost non-economic. 

One pertinent question is: What knowledge is of most worth and 
why? While the apparent dichotomy between schooling for success and 
schooling for education is as old as the theoretical split between Isocrates 
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and Socrates, it is necessary to once again question the strong tendency 
of the schools to be oriented to the success routes of the day. While the 
above dichotomy need not exist, the reform literature has established it 
by default in coming down clearly on one side—schooling for economic 
success. 

The advantage of constructing a Nozickean position on compulsory 
schooling is to explore the contemporary justification dominant within 
the reform literature underlying the “education reform” call for higher 
standards that relates standards, achievement, and ultimate economic 
benefit. The question of compensation, or individual economic benefit, 
requires re-examination. 

The fact that compulsory schooling fails, for a large number of indi- 
viduals, to meet the condition of roughly equal economic benefit is a 
matter yet to be seriously considered within the reform movement. 
Neither Mill nor Nozick can justify compulsory schooling on economic 
grounds. To look elsewhere for justification means that the goal or 
purpose of compulsory schooling cannot be, and reform recommenda- 
tions adopted cannot support, the development of economic human 
capital. 
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Exploring the Non-Algorithmic 
in Critical Thinking 


Ronald M. Biron 
University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth 


Skill-Alone CT and Strong Al 


In 1962, Ennis defined critical thinking (CT) as “the correct assessing 
of statements” and listed “twelve aspects of critical thinking,” such as 
“grasping the meaning of a statement,” “judging whether there is 
ambiguity in a line of reasoning,” “judging whether certain statements 
contradict each other,” etc. (p. 84). The list was an expansion and 
elaboration of Dewey’s (1933) five “phases or aspects” of “reflective” 
thought. Theses were “suggestions,” “intellectualization,” “the guiding 
idea. hypothesis,” “reasoning,” and “testing the hypothesis by action.” 
(pp. 107-115). Ennis formalized Dewey’s aspects of thought and trans- 
formed them into skills. Students were to be taught CT skills, that is, 
reasoning procedures and techniques. 

He anticipated some of the criticism to his skills orientation in his 
1979 presidential address given at the Thirty Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Philosophy of Education Society. He stated: “This characterization of 
rational thinkers specifies three areas: proficiency, tendencies, and good 
judgment. The inclusion of the third area, good judgment, constitutes a 
frank admission that rational thinking cannot be so criterionized that 
judgments can be made mechanically” (1980, p. 5). 

He had focused on judgment as the key thinking activity, but had 
considered it more a skill than a process of reflection and insight. This 
had left skilled-judgment open to being “mechanically” reproduced. To 
counter this possibility, he introduced the condition of “good judgment.” 
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He assumed that good judgment demanded too much criteria to be 
completely mechanized. It appears that he did not believe that human 
and machine decision making were different kinds of activity, but that 
they operated at different levels of complexity. 

Ennis (1991) has since further revised his definition. He believes that 
CT “roughly means reasonable reflective thinking that is focused on 
deciding what to believe or do” (p. 6). He has expanded his view to 
encompass “reasonable reflective thinking.” It appears that he has 
moved away from his original, skill-oriented perspective, but his actual 
position has been a matter of some controversy. 

Missimer (1990) has argued, as well as Siegel (1988), that Ennis has 
never really abandoned the “skill alone” (Missimer) or “pure skills” 
(Siegel) perspective. Siegel praises Ennis for recognizing the importance 
of other components to CT such as the tendencies and dispositions to use 
the skills, but Siegel asserts that Ennis has under-analyzed and under- 
valued these components in his work (p. 7). Missimer goes further and 
asserts that Ennis writes about tendencies but that he includes these 
within his list of proficiencies (p. 152.). She finds it admirable that he is 
reluctant to subscribe to anything more than the skill orientation. 

Though Ennis’ position is somewhat unclear, Missimer’s is not. She 
maintains that “critical thinking is a skill or set of skills” (p. 145). 
According to what she calls the “Skill View,” “a critical thinker is 
someone who practices the skills of critical thinking frequently, just as 
a mathematician is a person who does mathematics frequently,” (p. 145). 
She contends that the Skill View has stronger evidence in its favor, is 
simpler theoretically and avoids moral prescriptions. 

Missimer and, to a lesser extent, Ennis champion a “skill alone” 
conception of CT. Skill-alone CT views CT as the exercise of skills. This 
view assumes that the requisite skills are generalizable—they can be 
applied across different areas and situations—and formalizable—they 
can be consistently, precisely, and fully specified. 

Though skill-alone CT may seem to be an extreme, minority view, it 
is influential for three reasons. First, as Barrow (1987) notes, “the word 
skill” is ubiquitous in contemporary educational discourse” (p. 188). The 
term “is used indiscriminately of what are at best very different types of 
skill” (p. 188). Educators talk about intellectual, perceptual, creative, 
interpersonal, and even personal skills. Every human action or activity 
is conceived of as a skill or set of skills, including CT itself. 

Second, Smith (1987) observes that the teaching of skills is attractive 
because “skills are always peripheral to their owners, held at arm’s 
length, as it were” (p. 198). There is less risk and vulnerability in the 
teaching and learning of skills. A skill is a social technique or intellectual 
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tool that a person can choose to use or not use. It is a typical of behavioral 
or linguistic technology that is seen as neutral or apolitical. The teacher 
becomes more the respected scientist or engineer and less the question- 
able propagandist or demagogue. 

Third, Howard (1990) warns that “in the rush to introduce programs 
of ‘critical thinking’ into schools, educators all too frequently conceive of 
thinking narrowly, as an all-purpose computational skill, as an algo- 
rithm rather than organon, in effect, as a ‘bag of tricks” (p. 5). Educators 
now have readily available a more recent but no less powerful conception 
of thinking to adopt, that is, the “all-purpose computational skill.” 

The computational metaphor, the comparison of the mind/brain to a 
program/computer, has pervaded contemporary language and thought 
to such a degree that its influence often goes unnoticed. For example, 
observe the information-processing model underlying the definition of 
CT in a recent pamphlet announcing the 12th International Conference 
on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform. CT is “the intellectually 
disciplined process of actively and skillfully conceptualizing, applying, 
analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating information gathered from, or 
generated by, observation, experience, reflection, reasoning, or commu- 
nication, as a guide to belief and actions” (Critical Thinking, 1992). CT 
is basically an information-gathering and information-generating pro- 
cess! and is susceptible to the artificial intelligence (AI) challenge. 

Skill-alone CT and “strong AI” (Searle, 1980), that is, the belief that 
the mind/brain is a program/computer, have many features in common. 
Both have the same goal: the development of autonomous and self- 
sufficient thinkers. Both believe that this can be accomplished by acquis- 
ition of proper reasoning procedures or operations. Both conceptualize 
thinking as an insoluble and transferable skill or algorithm. Both sup- 
port directly or indirectly the development of systems (human or ma- 
chine) from lower-order to higher-order cognitive levels. Both are seen as 
extreme positions. Both have support in the academic and scientific 
community. The skill-alone CT debate over whether CT is the exercising 
of skills and the strong AI debate over whether thinking is the running 
of algorithms are closely related. 

Siegel (1988) offers three major criticisms of the skill-alone CT view, 
or what he calls the “pure skills” conception of critical thinking. He 
discusses Paul’s dialectical/dialogical world-view conception, McPeck’s 
subject-specific conception, and his reasons conception.” Penrose (1989) 
attempts to construct a comprehensive and coherent analysis and 
criticism of strong AI. Interestingly, but not surprisingly, his arguments 
based on physics, mathematics, and logic provide added support and 
insight to the positions presented by Siegel, Paul, and McPeck. 
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Non-Procedural Thinking 


Siegel (1988) argues that a full conception of CT must consist of two 
major components: skill and non-skill. The skill part refers to ability and 
proficiency. It focuses on the characteristics or attributes of pieces of good 
reasoning. The non-skill part refers to “certain dispositions, habits of 
mind, and (even) character traits” (p. 7). The most important non-skill 
attribute is the person’s tendency or disposition to be a critical thinker. 
The person should not only be able to think critically, but she should be 
a critical thinker. 

An important distinction should be made between CT and a critical 
thinker. A critical thinker has a general, global disposition to pay 
attention to reasons and to regard them as important. She is not simply 
a person with a certain disposition, but is a certain sort of person. She is 
moved by reasons. 

Siegel identifies his view as the “reasons conception” of CT. He 
emphasizes the connection between CT and rationality and calls for a 
broader and deeper conception of it. It should be conceived as a funda- 
mental educational ideal that extends beyond the limited boundaries of 
a skill area of an informal-logical arena. It needs to include “the 
importance of character, values, and the moral dimensions” (p. 10). 

He asserts that CT is composed of both skill and non-skill factors. A 
student has to have more than the ability to think critically. She must 
think critically, that is, exercise the skill. 

Penrose asserts that thinking is composed of both algorithmic and 
non-algorithmic factors. He argues that a computer has to do more than 
just store a program. It has to run or process the program in order to have 
an algorithmic solution. Both Penrose and Siegel agree that a skill or 
procedure has to be enacted and to be enacted, it has to be embodied in 
someone or something. There is a physical requirement. 

Yet, the nature and role of this physical requirement is unclear. For 
example, Penrose presents Euclid’s mechanical procedure for finding the 
highest common factor of two numbers. If a student walks to a black- 
board and uses the procedure to solve a problem, then one would say that 
she has demonstrated a specific mathematical skill. Similarly, if a 
computer solves a problem using the procedure, than one would claim 
that the computer has reached a certain algorithmic solution. Though 
the procedure must be effected by a particular person or machine, it 
can be effected by any person or computational system that has 
reached a minimum level of mental ability or computational capability. 

As Missimer (1990) argues, the manifestation of a CT skill is not 
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directly dependent on the character or makeup of a person. Both good 
and bad, young and old, sharp and dull people can acquire and manifest 
the skill. The skill is person-independent. 

Similarly, Penrose argues that Turing made the startling discovery 
that an algorithm is machine-independent. In 1936, Turing created a 
mathematical idealization of a device, a Turing machine, which could 
perform any well-defined procedure. Turing found that once the machine 
reached a certain level of capability, what differentiated one machine 
from another was not the hardware or physical makeup of the machine, 
but its software. 

Penrose contends that “one of the most important factors underlying 
the strong-AI philosophy is this equivalence between physical comput- 
ing devices. The hardware is being relatively unimportant (perhaps even 
totally unimportant) and the software, i.e., the program, or the algo- 
rithm, is taken to be the vital ingredient” (p. 24). The hardware or 
physical system is considered as the inconsequential platform for the 
actions of the software or algorithm. A thermostat, calculator, computer, 
and brain are all basically equivalent devices running different levels of 
software. 

He maintains that there is a further underlying factor supporting 
this minimally-equivalent-machine view. It originates from quantum 
mechanics. The individual identify of a person is not dependent upon the 
particular choice of particles that compose her body, but upon the 
particular configuration of those particles. “According to quantum me- 
chanics, any two electrons must necessarily be completely identical, and 
the same holds for any two protons and for any two particles whatever, 
of any one particular kind” (p. 25). If an electron in a person’s brain is 
exchanged with an electron in a brick, the state of the brain would be 
exactly the same. What distinguishes a person from the bricks in her 
house is the pattern of how her constituents are arranged, not the 
individuality of the constituents themselves. 

The physical composition of a system is not important. What is 
critical is the configuration of the system. If the information content of 
a system’s configuration can be captured, then it can be translated and 
transferred from one system to another. The configuration is separable 
and independent. Skills and software can be viewed as features of both 
human and machine systems that can be transported from one to other. 
The brain and computer are simply different physical devices that 
support thinking procedures or techniques. No specific physical phenom- 
ena such as the particular biological and chemical structure of the brain 
are necessary to produce mental phenomena. 

As a counter argument, Penrose examines the significance of 
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Heisenberg’s uncertainly principle. According to this principle, both the 
position and the momentum of a particle cannot be accurately measured 
at the same time. The more accurately the position is measured, the less 
accurately the momentum can be determined, and vice versa. “If the 
position were measured to infinite precision, then the momentum 
would become completely uncertain; on the other hand, if the momen- 
tum is measured exactly, then the particle’s location becomes completely 
uncertain” (p. 248). 

He interprets the uncertainty principle as demonstrating that there 
has to be two different mathematical ways of describing the physical 
system of a particle. The first is the exact determination of the position 
or momentum ofa particle. The position or momentum state of a particle 
can be systematically specified. The second is the probabilistic determi- 
nation of the position state of a particle given that it is in a particular 
momentum state or its momentum state given that it is in a particular 
position state. This description is necessarily discontinuous and uncer- 
tain (pp. 248-251). 

His point is that there are two different ways of describing or of 
“seeing.” The first way of seeing is systematic or algorithmic. The second 
is non-systematic and non-algorithmic. Nature demands both ways of 
seeing. If one algorithmically observes the position of a particle, then in 
order to see its momentum one has to conceive it non-algorithmically. 
Accordingly, if one algorithmically observes the momentum ofa particle, 
then in order to see its position one has to conceive it non-algorithmically. 

He speculates that the brain is able to somehow make use of both 
ways of seeing. Thinking cannot be simply viewed as an algorithm or a 
skill, because it manifests a non-algorithmic or non-skill principle within 
nature and the brain. Nature presents itself as both definite and 
indefinite (probablistic, indeterminate). The brain makes use of both 
algorithmic and non-algorithmic principles in order to “see” both aspects 
of nature. 

As a result, the makeup of the brain has an important part to play in 
thinking. The separations between pattern and particle, software and 
hardware, and skill and character are not so clear. The separability of a 
form from its matter is much more ambiguous than the strong AI and 
skill-alone CT views seem to suppose. 


Non-Formalizable Thinking 


Like Siegel, Paul (1982) acknowledges the importance of including 
the character component in any full conception of CT. He argues that 
skill acquisition and use are not sufficient in themselves. CT is not a set 
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of skills that is obtained or given. Rather, itis a type of argument network 
or world view that is achieved through dialectical/dialogical interactions. 
This world view attains a larger, self-reflexive perspective that tran- 
scends “deep-seated uncritical, egocentric, and sociocentric habits of 
thought” (p. 3). 

Paul (1984) distinguishes between two senses of critical thinking. 


Conceived in a weak sense, critical thinking skills are understood as a 
set of discrete micro-logical skills ultimately extrinsic to the character 
of the person; skills that can be tackled onto other learning. In the 
strong sense, critical thinking skills are understood as a set of inte- 
grated macrological skills ultimately intrinsic to the character of the 


person and to insight into one’s own cognitive and affective processes. 
(p. 5) 


In order to reach the strong sense of CT, a person has to be able to go 
beyond her irrational, self-deceptive tendencies and deal with the views 
of others emphathetically and reciprocally. Such CT is achieved by 
groups of individuals who engage in dialogical and dialectical reasoning. 
Contrary to the development of technical thinking which is restricted to 
one frame of reference or standpoint, CT develops through the moving 
“up and back between contradictory lines of reasoning, using each to 
critically cross-examine the other” (p. 10). Consequently, the develop- 
ment of CT “cannot be procedurilized” (p. 10). 

Paul argues that CT is a higher, self-reflexive level of thought that 
is reached through dialectical/dialogical interaction. CT escapes the 
inherent incompleteness of a micro-logical system by incorporating and 
integrating opposing frames of reference. 

Using Godel’s incompleteness theorem, Penrose argues that think- 
ing transcends the actions of formal systems because a person can “see” 
that certain self-reflexive propositions cannot be proved within a system, 
while the system itself cannot. He buttresses his position by referring to 
the communicability of ideas in mathematical argumentation. 

In 1931, Godel discovered that any formal system that is broad 
enough to include arithmetical propositions will generate propositions, 
like “This statement cannot be proved,” which it can neither prove nor 
disprove. Though the proposition cannot be proved within the system, a 
person can “see” that it is true, that is, the proposition cannot be proved 
within the system. According to Penrose, such Godelian statements 
demonstrate that thinking incorporates a procedure, what he calls 
“Godelian insight,” that transcends the axioms-and-rules or systematic 
procedures of formal systems (pp. 105-112). 

He then entertains the counter-possibility that mathematical think- 
ing is the result of an incomprehensible algorithm. Because it is in 
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comprehensible, it is impossible for anyone to discover its Godelian 
proposition. A reductio ad absurdum argument is constructed to first 
show that the algorithms mathematicians use in their mathematical 
thinking cannot be in-equivalent. If mathematicians were using differ- 
ent algorithms, they would not be able to reach the same truths through 
abstract argumentation. Mathematical truth is basically “communi- 
cable.” Therefore, the algorithms that mathematicians use cannot be in- 
equivalent. The algorithms must then be different examples of one, 
universal algorithm. 

This universal algorithm can never be known to any of the mathema- 
ticians because if it were, the Godelian sentence could be constructed and 
seen as true which is a contradiction. Yet, mathematicians do not accept 
mathematical procedures that are too complicated to understand. The 
algorithm cannot be “obscure” and “beyond comprehension,” but must be 
“simple and obvious” because mathematics depends upon its arguments 
as being understandable. This leads to the needed contradiction. Math- 
ematical thinking cannot be the result of an incomprehensible algorithm 
within an individual (pp. 416-418).* 

In his argument, Penrose underscores the importance of communi- 
cability in the determination that thinking is non-algorithmic. Because 
abstract thoughts can be communicated, mathematicians cannot be 
using in-equivalent, particular algorithms, or an incomprehensible uni- 
versal algorithm. The activities of the mathematical community exposes 
the limitations of the computational view. 

Paul and Penrose both contend that CT skills or procedures cannot 
be fully specified or formalized because they are dialectical in nature. 
Paul discusses the importance of dialogue and its role in the development 
of self reflectivity. Self reflectivity is something developed and achieved. 
It is not something given or acquired from the outside. 

Penrose discusses the significance of the self-reflectivity in Godel’s 
theorem and its relationship to the reflection principal. The reflection 
principle refers to a person’s ability to reflect upon the meaning of the 
formal system’s axioms and rules of procedure and to be able to code the 
insight gained into a true mathematical statement that is not deducible 
from those very axioms and rules. Formal systems give rise to reflections 
upon themselves. These reflections are separable from the axioms and 
rules of the system and help in the development of the formal system. 
There is a dialectical dynamic between the algorithmic action of the 
formal system and the non-algorithmic action of the reflections upon it. 

Important to both their arguments is the role of the community. Paul 
believes that self-reflectivity originates from the interactions of opposing 
world views. CT in the strong sense results from the clashes among 
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differing viewpoints. CT is a social construct. Penrose believes that 
thinking, consciousness in particular, originates from the mind’s contact 
with the universal truths. These eternal and external ideas are mani- 
fested in the communicability between mathematicians or thinkers in 
general. Penrose is a mathematical Platonist who believes that discus- 
sion or debate catalyzes the mind’s contact with these universal truths. 


Non-Generalizable Thinking 


Siegel discusses at length McPeck’s challenge to the view that there 
are general thinking skills. McPeck claims that “there is not any single 
critical thinking skill that can be applied generally across subject- 
specific areas domains’ (Siegel, p. 18). There are thinking skills but these 
are inherently part of each form of rational discourse. Therefore, to think 
critically one needs “to employ the various forms of rational discourse 
which are the disciplines” (McPeck, 1991, p. 305). 

McPeck (1981) argues that all thinking is “thinking about some- 
thing.” Thinking about nothing is impossible. Also, that something 
thought about always has to be “something in particular.” All thinking 
is about something specific (pp. 3-4). Consequently, there cannot be 
general critical thinking skills and principles but only subject-specific 
proficiencies. There cannot be a general critical thinking solution to any 
question. Each question has to be addressed within the knowledge and 
procedures of its relevant field. 

McPeck (1991) offers two supporting arguments for his position. The 
first is his contention that in order for a person to assess an argument, 
she must first determine its meaning. This determination is dependent 
upon the person’s understanding of the use of the words in the argument. 
This understanding is itself dependent upon the context of the argument. 
Since the context never remains exactly the same, the use of the words 
and the meaning of the argument also never remain exactly the same. 
The person is “confronted with hitting the same linguistic moving target 
as all interpretive tasks are. And there is no routine way around this 
problem” (p. 28). 

The second is his distinction between an argument’s form and its 
content. He argues that the strength or validity of an argument cannot 
rest solely on its form, a question simply of logic. It also has to include its 
content, a question of epistemic beliefs. For example, whether in fact a 
statement has a fallacious form cannot be determined by simply knowing 
the forms of the fallacies. It is necessary to go outside of the forms and 
assess facts and beliefs about the world (pp. 30-31). Logical knowledge of 
the different forms of fallacies does not in itself lead to the identification 
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of fallacies in all contexts. Specific knowledge of the different subject 
matters is also required (Siegel, 1988, p. 21). 

McPeck (1981) concludes that the most notable characteristic of 
critical thinking is not a set of generalized skills but a type of “reflective 
skepticism.” It is a “suspension of assent” that, in part, “involves seeing 
when a certain common procedure is fruitless by entertaining alterna- 
tives to it...it is the appropriate use of reflective criticism within the 
problem area under consideration” (pp. 6-7). 

McPeck contends that critical thinking cannot be a single skill or set 
of skills that cuts across all areas. Penrose claims that thinking cannot 
be a single program or set of programs that cuts across all situations. He 
refers to Turing’s discovery of the halting problem to support his point. 

In 1936, Turing found that he could construct a machine that could 
mimic all his other machines. The universal Turing machine (UTM) 
would read in the instruction set for a specific Turing machine (TM) as 
the initial input (program) and would use these machine directives to 
manipulate the remaining input (data) to reach the same results as the 
specific TM would have. 

The UTM was a perfect mimic in that it would imitate all TM’s, those 
that stopped and those that did not. TM’s that never stopped needed to 
be avoided. They gave no algorithmic solution. They were duds. Turing 
wondered if a UTM could be built that would predict which specific TM’s 
would stop and which would not. He discovered that no such UTM could 
be complete because there was an infinite number of possible TM’s and 
variations of input for each. This is a halting problem. The significance 
of the halting problem is that it demonstrates that there is no general 
algorithm to solve all questions or families of questions. As there is no 
general skill or skill set that cuts across all areas, there is no universal 
program or program set that cuts across all situations (pp. 57-66). 

McPeck concludes that critical thinking must involve a suspension 
of assent and an entertainment of alternatives that allows the “seeing 
when a certain common procedure is fruitless.” Penrose concludes that 
thinking must involve a non-algorithmic capability that allows the 
“seeing” that certain TM’s will not stop. 

Penrose argues that though a UTM cannot predict that a particular 
TM will not half, the mind can see that it will not. He does not assume 
that the mind is simply more complicated or informed than a UTM. It is 
not a question of level of complication or amount of information. Rather, 
he contends that the mind makes use of a different kind of procedure that 
allowsit to entertain alternatives simultaneously and make nonsystematic 
jumps of thought that lead to new insights. 

Both McPeck and Penrose believe that thinking is more than one 
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dimensional in nature. There is a part of thinking that is skilled or 
algorithmic; but, the most important part is non-skilled and non-algo- 
rithmic. It is this part that characterizes “critical” or “conscious” think- 
ing. 

McPeck asserts that thinking as a function is not unimodal because 
its objects, such as propositions, are always varying. There is no selected 
function that can “hit” all the moving contexts and interpretations of a 
statement. It is the variability of the objects of thought that argue against 
a general thinking skill. Penrose claims that thinking as a function is not 
algorithmic because some of its objects require non-algorithmic solu- 
tions. A person can see that a particular machine will not stop because 
the mind is able to leap to the insight that such an algorithm cannot half. 
The brain is able to switch to a non-algorithmic mode of looking at 
problematic machines and situations. The mind can turn the negative 
knowledge that a machine does not halt into the positive knowledge that 
it is a non-halting machine. 


Exploring the Non-Algorithmic 


The skills-alone CT view, originally presented by Ennis and recently 
championed by Missimer, finds much indirect support in cognitive 
science. The strong AI view, initially advanced by Turing and most 
recently elaborated by Dennett (1991), finds much support in the 
academic and scientific community. Though the positions have been and 
continue to be criticized by many, the growing influence of the computa- 
tional metaphor should not be underestimated. 

Skill orientation fits well within the program/computer perspective 
of the mind/brain. The skill and program concepts share many features. 
They are both isolable, specifiable, generalizable, hierarchical, and 
transferable. 

The skill-alone CT view and the strong AI view have much in com- 
mon. The CT debate about whether critical thinking is a general skill or 
a set of skills and the AI debate about whether thinking is an algorithm 
or a network of algorithms are closely related issues. The underlying 
assumption is that all thinking is procedural. 

Siegel, Paul, and McPeck discuss three major concerns with the skill- 
alone CT position. Siegel explores the non-skill components of thinking 
and Paul and McPeck explore respectively the non-specifiable and non- 
generalizable aspects of thinking skills. Siegel’s non-skill component is 
linked to Penrose’s non-algorithmic component. Penrose employs Heisen- 
berg’s uncertainty principle to show that nature demands more than an 
algorithmic way of thinking for its full description. Paul’s dialectical/ 
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dialogical world view conception is linked to Penrose’s communicable, 
Platonic world perspective. Penrose makes use of Godel’s incomplete- 
ness theorem to demonstrate that thinking cannot result from an 
incomprehensible algorithm running in an individual brain. McPeck’s 
argument against critical thinking as a generalized skill or set of skills 
is linked to Penrose’s argument against thinking as a generalized 
algorithm or set of algorithms. Applying Turing’s discovery of the halting 
problem, Penrose argues that thinking involves the ability to jump from 
the apparently irresolvable—that a particular machine does not half— 
to the absolutely knowable—that a machine is non-halting. 

These connections show that the three positions of Siegel, Paul, and 
McPeck have theoretical roots in the inherent limitations of human 
constructions. The best measuring apparatus, idealized machine, or 
formal system cannot observe or decide or prove certain things that the 
mind appears to be able to “see as true.” Thinking is more than what is 
thought. Capturing what is thought does not capture what is thinking. 

Penrose argues that there is something that necessarily transcends 
cognitive constructions. Using Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, 
Turing’s halting problem, and Godel’s incompleteness theorem, he 
shows that there are inherent limits to determinism in nature, mecha- 
nism in the brain, and formalism within the mind. There is always some- 
thing uncertain or undecidable or undefinable that is left out. He calls it 
the non-algorithmic principle, but admits he has no theory of it. It is a 
negative concept. It is something that is not algorithmic or computable 
or calculable. But what it is remains vague. It is something like zero or 
the empty set. 

Though the concept is nebulous, itis important for the CT movement. 
It underlies Siegel’s concern about proper tendencies or dispositions, 
Paul’s concern about self-reflexitivity and McPeck’s concern about re- 
flective skepticism. CT by definition demands a “seeing” from apart in 
order to evaluate or assess, that is, to be critical. Thinking cannot be 
collapsed into the singularity of skill or algorithm because something is 
always left out—some uncertainty or undecidability. The incomplete- 
ness of thought gives rise to critical thinking. 

What is thought can be captured, studied, taught, and learned. But 
this is not CT. To reproduce what is thought is not CT in its fullest sense. 
A student may become full of thought but empty of thinking. CT emerges 
where human constructions end. 

There is much to be gained, then, for those in the CT movement to 
seriously engage in the AI debate. The elaboration of the concept of the 
non-algorithmic or non-computable is key to the understanding of what 
is thinking and, in particular, what is CT. Penrose offers suggestive 
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insights about where to look, but leaves the rest to CT. 





Notes 


1. John Doe, personal communication, May 1992. 

2. See Kaplan (1991) and Thayer-Bacon (1992) for more recent criticisms of skill- 
alone CT. Kaplan expands Paul’s concerns into the Political realm and 
Thayer-Bacon expands Siegel’s concerns into the emotional realm. 

3. See the December 1990 issue of Behavioral and Brain Sciences for analysis 
and criticism of Penrose’s work, especially his Godelian argument. Penrose’s 
position is incomplete but is very suggestive. 
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The United States’ economic growth has been lagging behind that of 
Japan, Italy, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, 
and Canada for more than a generation. The broadest indicator of this lag 
is growth of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) of the United States 
compared with that of other industrialized countries. In the twenty-five 
years from 1960 to 1984, the American GDP per capita averaged 2.1 per 
cent per year, behind Japan (5.8%), France (3.2%), Italy (3.2%), Canada 
(2.8%), and the Federal Republic of Germany (2.7%) (The Economist, 
1987). But GDP per person employed is more important. US. growth per 
worker was the smallest for the quarter century examined; our GDP per 
person employed only increased at an average rate of 1.3 per cent per 
year, below the rates of Japan (5.8%), Italy (3.7%), France (3.6%), West 
Germany (3.3%), Great Britain (2.2%), and Canada (1.7%) (OECD, p. 47). 





Table I 
Economic Growth Rates: 1960-1874 
Japan Italy France Ger. GB Canada USS. 


GDP Growth 5.8 3:2 3.2 2.7 n/a 2.8 3.2 
GDP/PPE 5.8 37 3.6 3.3 2.2 1.7 1.3 


Sources: The Economist (1987) and OECD (1986). 
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Theodore Schulz showed that the contribution of improvement of 
human capital to economic growth in the U.S. between 1919 and 1957 
ranged from between 36 and 70 per cent of growth unaccounted for by 
land values and physical capital (Vaizey, 1972). Over the generation 
from 1960 to 1984, the United States fell behind other nations in rate of 
growth in the most significant categories of economic life. In 1960, the 
United States enjoyed vast economic superiority. In the quarter-century 
that followed, its lead was lost and its ranking continued to decline. The 
members of the National Commission on Excellence in Education recog- 
nized the declining American position among industrialized nations in 
1983 when they stated: 


History is not kind to idlers. The time is long past when America’s 
destiny was assured simply by an abundance of natural resources and 
inexhaustible human enthusiasm, and by our relative isolation from 
the malignant problems of older civilizations. America’s position in the 
world may once have been reasonably secure with only a few exception- 
ally well-trained men and women. It is no longer.... Knowledge, learn- 
ing, information, and skilled intelligence are the new raw materials.... 
Learning is the indispensable investment required for success in the 
“information age” we are entering. (NCEE, 1983) 


Subsequently, Alan J. DeYoung (1989) cited 32 major reports on 
educational reform that were published in the United States between 
1983 and 1988. These reports primarily focused on what students should 
know, what school criteria should contain, and how schools should be 
organized. The basic assumption underlying A Nation at Risk and 
subsequent reform analyses is that American schools are currently 
failing to contribute sufficiently to the knowledge, skills, and under- 
standing needed by students for them to become effective, contributing 
members of our nation’s economy. The dominant theme of this educa- 
tional reform literature is that efficacy of schooling must be raised in 
order to strengthen the American economy. 

The results of the International Education Achievement (IEA) com- 
parisons of mathematics, science, and reading comprehension achieve- 
ments among final-year secondary students in France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Great Britain, and the United States 
complement the pattern of economic indicators. Table II shows those 
nations whose students scored higher in mathe-matics, science, and 
reading comprehension in school during the 1960s. Nations whose 
students scored higher benefited from higher rates of economic growth 
in the 1970s and 1980s. Follow-up comparisons of mathematics achieve- 
ments in 1985 and science achievements in 1988 show other nations’ 
students continuing to score higher than American students. 
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Table II 
Average Scores of Students on International Achievement Tests, 
Selected Countries: 1970 


Final-year secondary students 


Mathematics Science 

Score Score 

out of out of 

69 % 60 % 
Country items correct items correct 


France 33.4 48.4 18.3 30.5 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 28.8 41.7 26.9 44.8 
Italy (NA) (NA) 159 26.5 
Japan 31.4 45.5 (NA) (NA) 
Great Britain 35.2 51.0 23.1 38.5 
United States 13.8 20.0 13.7 22.8 


NA—Not available. 
Source: US. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 


Educational Statistics, The Condition of Education, 1976; and Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (Paris,) A Resume of the Surveys of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, 1974. 





Table II 
Rank Order of Countries for Mathematics Achievements: 1985 


Grade 12/13 Algebra Students 


Japan 1 
Germany 2 
England 3 
France 4 
Canada 5 
US. 6 


Source: John Dossey. Paper presented at the 6th AERA Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Note: Italy did not participate in the mid-1980s mathematics achievement 
studies. 
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Table IV 
Rank Order of Countries for Science Achievements: 1988 


Grade 12/13 Science Students 
Biology Chemistry Physics 


Japan 

England 

Canada 

Italy 

USS. 5 4 


Source: International Association for Evaluation of Educational Achievements, 
Science Achievement in Seventeen Countries (1988). London, England: Pergamon 
Press, p. 3 


Note: France and Germany did not participate in the mid-1980s follow-up to the 
1970s science achievement studies 





Four of the post-A Nation at Risk reports—“A Call for Change in 
Teacher Education,” National Commission for Excellence in Teacher 
Education, March 1985; “Improving Teacher Education: An Agenda for 
Higher Education and the schools,” Southern Regional Education Board 
(1985); “Tomorrow’s Teachers,” Holmes Group, April 1986; and “A 
Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century,” Carnegie Task Force 
on Teaching as a Profession, May 1986—focused on teachers and teacher 
preparation in America. The basic assumption underlying these four 
reports is that the quality of teachers is the most significant in-school 
factor affecting students’ educational achievements; i.e., better-edu- 
cated and better-trained teachers will engender higher student scores on 
achievement tests. 

In light of these assumptions, let us pause and briefly examine 
teacher education in Japan, Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and 
Canada. 


Japan 


Since soon after World War II, teachers from kindergarten to upper 
secondary school in Japan have been required to have both a university 
degree and ateaching certificate. Certificates require a bachelor’s degree 
for kindergarten, primary, and lower secondary school teachers and a 
master’s degree for upper secondary school teachers. (Kurian, p. 712). 
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Since 1954, certification requirements in academic disciplines such as 
Japanese language and literature, physics, history, mathematics, etc. 
have increased while requirements in professional education have de- 
creased (Japanese Education Today, 1987). Ninety per cent of all teach- 
ers now have four-year college degrees with most of them having majored 
in fields other than education. 

Japanese schools hire well-educated new teachers to start and then 
devote a great deal of time and effort to continuing in-service education 
in order to train them and to keep up with changes in their profession. 
The Ministry of Education requires first-year teachers to receive a 
minimum of 20 days of in-service training during that year (White, 1987). 
Much of the 20 days of in-service training required of new teachers takes 
place in the schools where they teach and is carried out under the 
supervision of shido shuji, expert experienced teachers on leave of 
absence from their own classrooms to serve as master teachers. Japanese 
teachers and school administrators do not consider most university 
professors particularly useful in in-service training because of their 
relative unfamiliarity with classroom instruction and administrative 
practices. 


Germany 


Traditionally, German teachers were trained according to the type 
of school rather than the age group to be taught. Academic study is 
obligatory for all, but its content and duration vary. The typical course 
lasts six semesters and includes general studies, professional subjects 
(e.g., education, psychology, teaching methods), and practical experi- 
ence in the schools. Upon completing the program, students take the first 
state examination, which entitles them to teach, but does not convey 
permanent certification (Kurian, pp. 463-4). After two years of experi- 
ence, teachers take a second state examination that gives them perma- 
nent certification. 

The training of teachers for the academic secondary school has been 
standardized throughout the Federal Republic for many years. Students 
complete a minimum of eight semesters at a university, take a substan- 
tive examination in the subjects they plan to teach, and are then assigned 
to a selected secondary school for two years. Here their time is divided 
between supervised teaching and pedagogical studies in an Institute 
(Studienseminar) operated by the secondary school. At the end of the 
program, they take a second state examination emphasizing pedagogical 
studies and if successful receive permanent certification. 
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France 


Programs of study leading to primary school teacher (grades 1-9) 
certification in France are provided in normal schools which principally 
admit 15 and 16 year olds. The teacher preparation course is five years 
long, the first three years of which are devoted to academic subjects 
leading to the baccalaureate. The last two years are devoted to profes- 
sional education with about 75 per cent theoretical studies and 25 per 
cent practical application (Passow, p. 71). 

Teachers on the upper secondary school level (grades 10-12) must 
hold a diploma granted after three years of university studies and then 
pass a Certificat of d’Aptitude au Professorat de l’Enseignement de 
Second Degre’ (CAPES) examination. Full CAPES status is not earned 
until after a second year of professional training and practice teaching at 
a regional pedagogical center. Specialist teachers in secondary schools 
devote 100 per cent of their studies to their academic discipline (Kurian, 
p. 432). 


Italy 


Preschool teachers earn a three-year, upper secondary school level, 
teaching diploma in Italy. Primary school teachers earn a four-year, 
upper secondary school level teacher training diploma. These programs 
include practice teaching. Holders of the four-year diploma may attend 
aone-year supplementary course and, if successful, they are qualified for 
admission to a university. 

Secondary school teachers must have a university degree. Develop- 
ing the ability for secondary school teachers to teach is left to direct 
practical experience (Kurian, p. 664). 


Great Britain 


Since August 1975, a basic reorganization of the system of teacher 
training in England and Wales has been underway. All higher education 
outside the universities, including teacher training, is being assimilated 
into a common system under the control of local education authorities. 
A number of the existing colleges of education have been merged, either 
with each other or with other colleges of further education to form 
“liberal arts” colleges. The trend in England is to phase out the three-year 
certificate program in teacher education in colleges of higher education 
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and replace it with a degree program (Kurian, p. 1340). 

In England, no special qualifications are required to teach in second- 
ary schools. Those who get a university degree and then take one year of 
teacher training at a university get a postgraduate certificate of educa- 
tion (PGCE) and are legally qualified to teach in either primary or 
secondary schools (Kurian, p. 1340) 


Canada 


Education reformers in Canada recognized after W.W.II that a key 
to excellence in education is a highly educated and skilled teaching force. 
Now, 93 per cent of secondary teachers and 78 per cent of elementary 
teachers in Canada are university graduates. Teaching enjoys high 
status in Canada and teacher salaries are relatively high. Some univer- 
sities have the luxury of admitting only the top 20 per cent of applicants 
to teaching programs. 

The standard requirement for teacher certification at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels of education is now a university degree in arts 
or science and the equivalent of one year of professional training at the 


university level. The latter requirement may be completed after the first 
degree, when it often leads to a further degree, in education; or it may be 
satisfied within a combined degree program in education and arts or 
science. 


Contexts 


Absent from this paper’s focus on teacher education are both cultural 
and school climate contexts. Neville Postlethwaite pointed out that the 
IEA research began with approximately 800 between-school variables 
and 250 within-school variables affecting students’ achievement 
(Postlethwaite, 1970) Each country’s educational achievements must be 
analyzed within its own cultural patterns (Podeschi, 1986). The calls for 
educational excellence in the United States cannot be separated from 
cultural contexts and school climate contexts. Sir Michael Sadler laid the 
groundwork for the later IEA research when he pointed out in 1990 that, 
“In studying foreign systems of education we should not forget that the 
things outside the school matter even more than the things inside the 
schools, and govern and interpret the things inside...” (King). 
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The pattern of both pre-service and in-service education and teacher 
training in Japan, Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and Canada is 
quite consistent. 


Conclusions 





Pre-service Teacher Education Patterns in Seven Countries 


Country 


Japan 


Great Britain 


Italy 


Canada 


Table V 


Model Primary 
Pre-service Pattern 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and OJT 
with pedagogy 
thereafter 





BS/BA in an academic 
discipline for six 
semesters and two 
years OJT in schools 
prior to certification 


Trend to BA in Liberal 
Arts and OJT with 
pedagogy in schools 
thereafter 


60% academic, 40% 
pedagogy in five-year 
normal schools 


Four years of upper- 
secondary level 
teacher training 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and one year 
teacher training 


BS/BA education degree: 


combines education 
major and practice 
teaching in schools on 
a liberal studies base 


Model Secondary 
Pre-service Pattern 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and OJT 
with pedagogy 
thereafter 


BS/BAS in an academic 
discipline for six 
semesters and two 
years OJT in schools 
prior to certification 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and OJT with 
pedagogy in schools 
thereafter 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and two years 
OJT in schools 


BS/BA in an academic 
discipline and one year 
OJT in schools 


BSL/BA in an academic 
discipline and one year 
teacher training 


BS/BA education degree: 
combines education 
major and a subject 
matter concentration 

on a liberal studies base 
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Table V summarizes the modal teacher preparation pattern for the 
six countries and the U.S. Elementary teachers are increasingly re- 
quired to study more liberal arts and sciences and have more practical 
experience in schools in their pre-service teaching preparation. Second- 
ary teachers earn arts and sciences bachelor’s degrees and then under- 
take one or two years of teacher training built around internship 
experiences in schools (Council of Europe, 19870. One thing we can learn 
from examining teacher education in countries whose economies rival 
the economy of the United States is to question why we continue to do 
teacher education the way we do it: 


Why do countries that led the way in pedagogic studies, e.g., Germany, 
and France, now emphasize pedagogics in teacher education less 
than we do in the United States? 

Why do these countries emphasize mentoring and on-the-job experience 
in teacher education more than we do in the United States? 

Why do these countries emphasize more liberal arts and sciences in 
teacher education than we do in the United States? 


The international paradigms cited in this article are similar to the 
two basic Holmes Group advocacies in the U.S. James Cooper explains, 
“Here are two [Holmes Group] models. We have got an integrated 
undergraduate/graduate model of five to six years; and another where 
people enter with a baccalaureate degree” (Cooper, 1990). The Holmes 
Group recognizes the great difficulty of striving to squeeze both a 
substantial liberal education and professional training into the tradi- 
tional four-year Bachelor’s Degree program. Thus, the Holmes Group 
models cited above diverge from the four-year teacher education pro- 
grams most common in America today. 

Continuing in-service experiences in Japan, Germany, France, Italy, 
Great Britain, and Canada are also quite consistent. Beginning teachers 
are assigned to cooperatively work closely with master teachers during 
their initiatory year or two. And, thereafter, more hours and days of 
cooperative in-service experiences are increasingly being incorporated 
into teachers’ salaried work time. These patterns of in-service training 
raise provocative questions: 


Why do these countries assign beginning teachers to be mentored by 
master teachers more commonly than we do? 

Why do these countries schedule more days and hours of in-service 
experiences into teachers’ work time than we do? 


Examining teacher education in other countries can lead us toward 
examining previously unexamined “existing regularities” (Sarason, 1982) 
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in our teacher education culture. 
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Introduction 


The early Greek Sophists all too frequently receive short shrift in the 
more wide-ranging historical accounts of education, and especially in 
those works which undergraduate education majors encounter in their 
educational foundations courses. This is particularly to be regretted 
because of these teachers’ pivotal position, clearly not always recognized, 
in introducing a proto-system of higher education in the West. Besides 
the frequent cursory nature of their treatment, the Sophists tend to be 
misrepresented. Though authors are generally aware that they should 
not be dismissed in “pre-George Grotean” or “pre-Hegelian” terms, all too 
often these individuals are narrowly treated as money-loving teachers of 
rhetoric who had as their prime educational motive the enabling of their 
students attain by eloquence worldly success in the polis. Indeed, the 
problem of misrepresentation is compounded by the generally pejorative 
coloring of the actual rhetoric of the Sophists. Their rhetorical theories 
and techniques are frequently set in juxtaposition to those of Aristotle, 
and invariably fare poorly in the comparison. As Susan Jarratt observes, 
“because Aristotle’s remains the earliest extant thorough formulation of 
a rhetorical art, his influence pervades rhetorical studies in the current 
revival and threatens a continuing historical exclusion of the sophists.”! 

Furthermore, another distinct error in the representation of the 
Sophists consists in focusing almost completely on their rhetorical 
theories and techniques and in maintaining that success in debate was 
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well nigh their sole goal, while neglecting to pay more than scant 
attention to any broader liberal curriculum of these teachers. It is often 
forgotten that the Athenians in addition to needing methods to express 
their ideas also required things to express. And it is manifest that the 
Sophists catered to both of these needs.? At the turn of the century even 
the great German critic Heinrich Gomperz argued that the whole 
Sophistic movement should only be viewed in terms ofits rhetorical role, 
namely the art of eu legein, of speaking well, a stance which fifty years 
later Mario Untersteiner rightly contended “can be true only in the sense 
that the rhetorical function is the unity which traverses the whole 
sophistic movement.” For outside this unity, this common thread, the 
Sophists—group, class, movement, call them what you will—had multi- 
farious disparate teachings and doctrines, of which the art of rhetoric, 
though generally paramount, was only one: “The sophistic movement 
consisted of many divergent trends: eristic, philosophy, encyclopaedic 
culture, special sciences, and rhetoric.” George Grote was correct in his 
assertion of the impossibility “to predicate anything concerning doc- 
trines, methods, or tendencies, common and peculiar to all the Soph- 
ists.”5 


The “New” Athenian Education 


We commonly speak about the “Old” Athenian education and the 
“New” Athenian education, terms that are used to distinguish the more 
traditional elementary education from that of the innovative “higher” 
education introduced into Athens in the latter part of the Fifth Century 
by the early Sophists. Under the “Old” education the typical formal 
education of Athenian boys was rather limited. Reading and writing 
were taught by the grammatistés or teacher of letters; mousiké, a 
mixture of poetry, dance, and song was taught by the kitharistés; 
physical education, a subject considered of the utmost importance, was 
taught by the paidotribés or P. E. teacher in the palaestra or sports 
ground. It is probable also that boys learned at least basic arithmetic in 
the elementary school. Beyond this rather fundamental education there 
was no other formal, systematic schooling which would equip the 
Athenian youth for the arduous responsibilities of manhood. Moreover, 
as Marrou observes, under the “Old” education there was no thought of 
any technical education, since schooling was “still designed for the 
leisured life of the aristocracy.” The school was certainly not intended to 
fit a man for politics, for war, or even for artistic expertise. No attention 
was paid to any vocational aspect of education. It is important to bear in 
mind that Athenians such as Pericles, Sophocles, and Pheidias who were 
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all born in the decade 490-480 B.C. and who were consummate exponents 
in the fields of politics, literature, art had only received an elementary 
education which was roughly analogous to the level of our primary 
school.’ This only emphasizes to what extent the normal day-to-day 
living in Athens, the “school of Hellas,” helped to provide a broad all 
round education for Athenian youths.* Thus, when Simonides said “polis 
teaches man” he was not thinking of public education organized by the 
State. Rather, as Ehrenberg declares, he was considering man in his role 
of political creature, i.e. member of the political community.® 

During the second half of the Fifth Century B.C. Athens underwent 
profound social and political changes, the most dramatic being the on- 
swell of democratic sentiments and practices. Democracy had been 
slowly developing in Athens ever since the reforms instituted by Solon 
in the early Sixth Century B.C. and, then, by Cleisthenes nearly a 
century later. The democratic program became more complete after 
Pericles carried through the policies which had been introduced by 
Ephialtes who was assassinated in 461 B.C. The actual democratic 
innovations do not concern us. Suffice it to say that now at mid-Fifth 
Century, with the democratization of the Boulé, the Assembly, and the 
law courts, even the poorer citizens were able to take part in the day-to- 
day running of city-state affairs. The hegemony of the aristocracy was 
ended. Not surprisingly, there occurred a concurrent change in Athenian 
education. The “Old” education, with its traditional narrow curriculum 
and ideals of athleticism and physical prowess, had been eminently 
suitable for the relatively small aristocratic element at Athens especially 
before the rapid increase in democratic institutions. However, with the 
burgeoning democracy and the growth in numbers both of those young 
men from a non-aristocratic background desiring to make their mark in 
a changed society and also of those aristocratic youths who wished to 
regain political sway under the new democratic regime, there was an 
ever increasing need for a more elaborate and appropriate education 
than that provided by the “Old” elementary one which ended for most 
boys at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Enter the Sophists, teachers who 
professed to be able to fill this institutional gap and who were responsible 
for extending Athenian education, formally almost totally centered on 
children, to older youths and adults. Indeed, the Sophists may be said to 
have introduced secondary and advanced intellectual education which 
would eventually grow into distinctly formalized educational institu- 
tions. J. S. Morrison may not be too far off the mark in his assertion that 
this “would seem the awful moment of the birth of university studies, the 
début of the university teacher, who then owned a name only subse- 
quently brought into contempt by Plato, and called himself a ‘sophist.””?° 
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Curricula of the Sophists 


In the new democracy rhetoric necessarily assumed high signifi- 
cance, and it was, above all, the art of eloquent and persuasive speech 
which the Sophists professed to teach. For skill in persuasive speaking 
was all important to a citizen who wished to make his mark in the polis 
and the Sophists’ stressing of the power and efficacy of language, 
grammar, literacy, facundity was bound to be welcomed. It was espe- 
cially important to be able to speak eloquently in order to persuade the 
popular Assembly." As Jaeger declares, “Political education logically 
became rhetorical education,” the goal being the attainment of political 
areté.'* Plato’s Protagoras is quite clear regarding what he professes to 
teach his pupils: “The proper care of his personal affairs, so that he may 
best manage his own household, and also of the state’s affairs, so as to 
become a real power in the city, both as speaker and man of action.”"* The 
great majority of the other Sophists were willing to teach such an 
education for public life, and it is true, as Guthrie observes, that “all the 
leading Sophists were deeply concerned with [rhetoric], in its forensic, 
political and epideictic branches, both as active practitioners and as 
teachers, systematizers and writers of rhetorical handbooks.”"* 

Nevertheless, it is a distortion to neglect other broader education of 
the Sophists. Of course, the fragmentary remains of the Sophists’ 
writings and of the evidence about their teaching preclude many cat- 
egorical assertions about both their educational theories and practices. 
As has been said of Sophistical sources: they “are imperfect and impre- 
cise and the task of piecing them together to make a coherent picture 
requires philological discipline, a good deal of finesse, and also an 
exercise of over-all judgment which must be content to leave some things 
unsettled.”!® However, even a hasty examination of the extant material 
reveals no doubt that the Sophists had numerous intellectual interests 
besides those directly relating to oratory, narrowly defined, and that it 
is likely that they taught many subjects which would later be considered 
as mandatory for any liberal education. For example, we read in Plato’s 
Sophist where the Stranger provides a list of topics which Sophists teach 
their pupils: “divine things that are hidden from common eyes;” “all that 
is visible in sky and earth and everything of that sort;” matters concern- 
ing “becoming or reality;” “laws” and “any political matter;” “crafts in 
general and each particular craft.”!* The tone is not particularly compli- 
mentary but it does indicate that at least some Sophists offered a broad 
curriculum. In like manner, it is probable that what Cicero said of 
Gorgias of Leontini, namely that he, “almost the earliest rhetorician, 
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thought that an orator ought to be able to speak best on all subjects” 
might be attributed to other Sophists also.!7 

Moreover, this was a curriculum which was undoubtedly demanded 
by a number of young men, for not everyone who listened to the Sophists 
was primarily interested in their teaching of technical rhetoric, and the 
rest of the practical utilitarian advice about winning arguments which 
they could offer. In addition to the multitude of ambitious political tyros 
there were other youths who desired education for its own sake and who 
were impelled by intellectual curiosity to learn about the wider world.'® 
Indeed, some were probably more eager to listen to the purely philosophi- 
cal aspects of their thought. As one critic says of the Sophists: “we can say 
with certainty that some amongst them were concerned as much with the 
philosophical implications of the teaching of rhetoric for Greek society of 
that time as they were with perfecting the methodology of their special- 
ity.”'° In Plato’s Symposium Alcibiades, addressing a group including 
Socrates himself, declares that they have all experienced the madness 
and the passion of the Philosopher in his pursuit of wisdom: “and every 
one of you has had his taste of this philosophical frenzy, this sacred 
rage.”° We may presume that Alcibiades was probably speaking for 
many Athenian citizens. At any rate, it seems that Socrates had no 
trouble finding students who were willing to attend to his essentially non 
vocational philosophy.” In like manner, it is highly probable that many 
youths turned to the Sophists to study philosophical matters as much as 
rhetoric. I will return to the topic of Sophistic philosophy shortly. 


a) Mathematics and Science: Some students clearly sought out 
the Sophists for guidance in arithmetic, astronomy, harmonics, geom- 
etry. There is strong evidence that mathematics was a popular subject 
with these teachers. Though youths probably had previous acquaintance 
with this subject in school it was undoubtedly of a rather limited nature. 
We know from a number of sources that Hippias, whom Xenophon calls 
a polymath, was interested and skillful in geometry and arithmetic.” 
Indeed, he is reputed to have invented the quadratrix.”* Protagoras also 
displayed an interest in mathematical questions, even, as Aristotle 
relates, refuting geometers on a certain point.” Aristotle also mentions 
Antiphon’s attempt to square the circle, an attempt, however, which he 
considers was not based on good geometrical principles.” 

There is evidence that Prodicus, Thrasymachus and Protagoras all 
wrote on and discussed questions of science.** Hippias was also held to 
have possessed a great knowledge of this area. In the Protagoras he is 
represented as declaiming ex cathedra on natural philosophy, particu- 
larly astronomy, to the assembled throng in the house of Callias.”’ In the 
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Hippias Major he is said by Socrates to be an excellent authority on the 
stars and celestial phenomena.” We read in Sextus that Protagoras held 
theories of effluences perhaps similar to the doctrine of Empedocles: 
“Now what he says is that matter is in a state of flux, and that as it 
changes there is a continuous replacement of the effluvia which it gives 
off.”** In like manner, Plato credits Gorgias with following this theory. 
Again, there is a report that Gorgias was represented on the tomb of 
Isocrates as gazing at an astronomical globe with Isocrates himself 
standing beside him.*' In addition, this Sophist is said to have declared 
that the sun was a red-hot stone.** Theophrastus relates a theory of 
Gorgias regarding how combustion takes place when sun is reflected 
from a mirror and from polished bronze and silver surfaces.** Prodicus 
was satirized in Aristophanes’ Clouds as a “space-thinker” and a cos- 
mogony of his is mentioned in the Birds.** He is also reputed to have 
combined his interest in linguistic analysis with natural philosophy in 
his On the Nature of Man.** Many fragments of Antiphon are concerned 
in general with the subjects of cosmogony and zoogony.** For example, he 
is said to have held that the nature of the sun 


is fire which grazes upon the damp air round the earth and which causes 
risings and settings by constantly leaving behind the scorched air and 
in turn going after the air which is dampish.*” 


It is also related that Antiphon declared that “that in which the foetus 
grows and receives nourishment is called the membrane.” Thus, there 
is ample evidence for us to conclude that at least some Sophists displayed 
interest in scientific and mathematical speculation. If these teachers 
were not consummate scientists, the fact that they concerned themselves 
with scientific topics, combining this interest with rhetorical training, 
marked a strong advance from the recent days of the Old Athenian 
Education when the grammatistés, kitharistés, paidotribés held sway. 
Moreover, even if science were very secondary to rhetoric as a curricular 
topic, the fact that it was included at all in education for political areté 
deserves closer analysis in the study of Sophistical rhetorical theories 
and practices. 


b) Language and Literature: With regard to literature, it is true 
that much of the Sophists’ discussion and examination of this subject was 
less concerned with its aesthetic qualities than with its stylistic worth 
and its utility to the art of rhetoric. Of course, their studies in the 
philological, syntactical, and accidental analysis of language were often 
highly complex—Sophists such as Prodicus who were particularly inter- 
ested in definitions, synonyms, genders, etymology, in all aspects of 
semantics, were in effect professors of philology. Bernard Knox is 
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suggestive in calling Prodicus “the archetype of linguists and analytical 
philosophers.”** For example, much attention is given Prodicus’ empha- 
sis on synonyms in the Protagoras.” We read in the Laches that Prodicus 
is the best of all the Sophists at analyzing fine distinctions between terms 
and in the Charmides Socrates declares that he has often heard the 
endless distinctions drawn by the Sophist about such terms.*! In the 
Euthydemus Prodicus insists that it is necessary to learn about the 
correct usage of words.* In like manner, we know from the Phaedrus that 
Protagoras wrote a discourse entitled “Correct Diction.”** According to 
Diogenes Laertius Protagoras “first divided speech into four modes: 
entreaty, question, answer, and command. (According to others he 
recognized seven: narration, question, answer, command, report, en- 
treaty, and invitation), and these he called the basic parts of speech.”“4 
This same Sophist attained prominence for having distinguished the 
gender of words and divided them into masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
a procedure for which he was parodied in the Clouds of Aristophanes.* 
Hippias is said by Socrates to have been able to draw distinctions with 
greater precision than any other with regard to “the properties of letters 
and syllables and rhythms and harmonies.” In the Hippias Minor he is 
stated to have possessed a knowledge surpassing others “in the true 
principles of rhythm and harmony and of orthography.”*” Cicero writes 
that Thrasymachus and Gorgias “were the first, according to tradition, 
to have submitted words to a more or less methodical arrangement.”** 
While it is true that much of the early Sophists’ motivation for studying 
grammar and language stemmed from a desire to increase the effective- 
ness of speaking, i.e., become a better orator,*® the scope and depth of 
their advances in linguistics renders it unlikely that this was their only 
motivation. Pure, disinterested, scientific concern must have played a 
part, and it is probable that this concern was communicated to students. 

It is manifest that some Sophists were interested in literature from 
the aesthetic point of view. For example, Protagoras is surely partly 
thinking of literary appreciation when he declares in the Protagoras: “In 
my view, Socrates, the most important part of a man’s education is to 
become an authority on poetry. This means being able to criticize the 
good and bad points of a poem with understanding, to know how to 
distinguish, and to give one’s reasons when asked.” A discussion then 
follows regarding the interpretation of a poem by Simonides. Hippias 
declares that he has an interesting thesis on the poem but Alcibiades 
asks him to put off his exposition until another time.’ A mutilated 
scholium on the Iliad gives further evidence of Protagoras’ interest in the 
aesthetic interpretation of poetry: “Protagoras says that the next epi- 
sode, the fight between Xanthus and a mortal, is meant to divide the 
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battle, in order to make a transition to the battle of the gods; perhaps also 
in order to glorify Achilles and. .. .”** Again, in the Hippias Minor Hippias 
is represented as just having completed an epideixis on Homer and in 
conversation with Socrates he discusses the characterization of Achilles, 
Nestor, and Odysseus.™ Likewise, Antisthenes (often numbered among 
the Sophists) was particularly interested in poetic interpretation and 
there are extant some quotations from his Homeric studies.™ Critias, if 
we accept to include him as a Sophist, may have been an important 
literary figure. Dramas are attributed to him, three tragedies and a 
satyr-play. Kerferd points to a passage, admittedly later than the period 
we are considering, in the Panathenaicus where Isocrates relates how 
three or four Sophists were sitting in the Lyceum discussing the poetry 
of Homer and Hesiod. It is clear, Kerferd remarks, that Protagoras’ 
practice of literary criticism continued long after him.® 


c) Philosophy: It is true, as A. P. Cavendish declares, that all we 
know of the Sophists’ teachings are “disconnected dicta,” and that our 
understanding of them is limited to “a vague general impression of the 
tenor of their doctrines rather than any coherent outline of them.” 
Accordingly, the danger is well understood of trying to read too much into 
those few scattered fragments of the Sophists’ teachings which are 
extant so as to attribute to these teachers a deeper, more coherent, and 
more consistent system of doctrines than they, in fact, held.*” But the 
problem of whether or not the early Sophistic Movement should be 
termed a philosophic one is not only based on a lack of evidence. It 
behoves us to remember that the tendency to treat the Sophists narrowly 
as teachers of only rhetoric and the art of speaking persuasively is mainly 
due to the absence of doxographic accounts of their teachings, an absence 
for which the powerful yet partial authority of Plato, Xenophon, and 
especially Aristotle are primarily responsible. According to this ancient 
triumvirate the Sophists had no love of wisdom, no interest in ultimate 
truth, and little regard for absolute values. Plato was adamant in his 
dialogue Sophist that the Sophists, unlike the philosophers, are not 
concerned with truth: “the Sophist possesses a sort of reputed and 
apparent knowledge on all subjects, but not the reality.”** Philosophical 
knowledge for Plato means knowing and understanding the immaterial 
transcendent Forms which constitute the only true reality. However, 


The Sophist takes refuge in the darkness of not-being, where he is at 
home and has the knack of feeling his way, and it is the darkness of the 
place that makes him so hard to perceive.... Whereas the philosopher, 
whose thoughts constantly dwell upon the nature of reality, is difficult 
to see because his region is so bright, for the eye of the vulgar soul 
cannot endure to keep its gaze fixed on the divine.™ 
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Xenophon in his treatise On Hunting sees a clear distinction between the 
Sophists and the philosophers: 


But the “sophists” talk to deceive and write for their own gain and are 
of no benefit to anyone; for none of them is wise or ever became so, but 
it is enough for each one of them to be called a “sophist,” which is an 
insult, at least to men of sound understanding. So I exhort you to 
beware of the instruction of the “sophists,” but not to disregard the 
considerations of the philosophers. 


Aristotle obviously did not consider the Sophists to be philosophers as he 
passed over them in the history of philosophy which he presents in the 
Metaphysics. In Book 3 of this work he declares that “sophistic is Wisdom 
which exists only in semblance” and that “sophistic is what appears to be 
philosophy but is not.”™ 

But not only did Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon deny the title of 
philosophers to the Sophists, the immense weight of these authorities, 
particularly the two former, has greatly influenced subsequent histori- 
ography of these teachers. The manifest result is that the Sophists’ claim 
to the philosophic mantle is still by no means always accepted by more 
recent authorities.” For, it is common in modern histories of philosophy 
for these individuals only to receive a brief chapter, if that, between 
lengthy accounts devoted to the Pre-Socratic philosophers, on the one 
hand, and to Plato, on the other. Yet the evidence which we possess for 
the Pre-Socratics is often as scanty and as fragmentary as that for the 
Sophists. Nevertheless, even if Jaeger is correct in his belief that it would 
be a mistake in historical perspective to regard the Sophists in the same 
light as such mature thinkers as the Pre-Socratic Anaximander, 
Parmenides, Heracleitus,® the remains surely prove that the Sophists 
deserve a prominent position in philosophical history. G. B. Kerferd is 
undoubtedly correct in holding that the question whether the Sophists 
were philosophers or not depends on how philosophy is defined and that 
in this regard the shade of Platonism is still influential. Admittedly, the 
Sophists were concerned with the world in which we actually live, a world 
which for Plato was only an imitation of reality and as such was not a true 
object of philosophy. But as Kerferd writes “the time is surely long past 
when the rejection of any transcendent reality can be taken as evidence 
that the search for truth has been abandoned.”™ 

It is beyond the province, and the space limitations, of this article to 
discuss in detail the many diverse deliberations which I believe must 
come under the rubric of Sophistic philosophical speculation. Still, 
mention might be made of the following topics patently pertaining to 
political and social philosophy, epistemology, ethics: Protagoras’ well- 
known homo-mensura principle, “Of all things the measure is man, of 
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things that are that they are, and of things that are not that they are 
not”;® Gorgias’ severe epistemological doubts as expressed in his tripar- 
tite dictum on existence, namely that nothing exists, that even if 
something did exist it would be unknowable to man, and that even if it 
were knowable that it would undoubtably be incapable of being ex- 
plained to another; Protagoras’ notorious agnosticism: “Concerning the 
gods I cannot know either that they exist or that they do not exist, or what 
form they might have, for there is much to prevent one’s knowing: the 
obscurity of the subject and the shortness of man’s life”;®’ Prodicus’ 
“atheistic” theories on the origin of religion;® likewise Critias’ notion of 
the invention of religion to maintain societal order;® Protagoras’ thesis 
in the celebrated Myth in the Platonic dialogue bearing his name that 
virtue can be taught; Hippias’ views on the relationship of nomos and 
physis and his possible espousal of the unity or brotherhood of man- 
kind;” similarly Antiphon’s advocacy of the supremacy of the necessary 
laws of physis as against the artificial laws of nomos and his support of 
societal egality: “...in fact by nature we all have the same nature in all 
particulars, barbarians and Greeks”;” Lycophron’s view of the State as 
the mere guarantor of man’s rights; Thrasymachus’ Real-Politik theory 
of justice in the Republic: “...the just is nothing other than the interest of 
the stronger”; Prodicus’ views on morality as expressed in his “Choice 
of Heracles”; the general Sophistical concern with the nature and use 
of language, and many other themes which must be considered to possess 
a philosophical focus. Moreover, in keeping with the spirit of the age and 
displaying a manifest distinction from the abstractions of the Sixth 
Century cosmologists and natural philosophers of Asia Minor, a major 
part of the early Sophists’ philosophical themes were anthropocentric. 
Well might Rostovtzeff assert that because of their special concern with 
political and social questions these teachers “deserve to be called the 
fathers of sociology and political science.” At any rate, it is patent that 
we may agree with Windelband when he declares that what Cicero says 
with regard to Socrates bringing philosophy down from the heavens and 
introducing it into the cities and houses may equally well be said of the 
Sophists.” 

Accordingly, the intellectual interests of the Sophists, and their 
teaching subjects, centered on far more than rhetoric. Of course, teach- 
ing Athenian youth how to speak persuasivly in order that they might 
advance in the rapidly changing political climate accounted for the main 
popularity of the Sophists and the great economic success of many of 
them. Still, not only did their teaching of rhetoric not exist apart from 
their wider curriculum; it could not so have existed. On the contrary, 
there was a necessary symbiotic relationship between the two, each 
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fostering the growth of the other. As Jacqueline de Romilly has observed, 
in Fifth Century Athens the increasingly popular practice of rhetoric 
required the contribution of various burgeoning branches of knowledge; 
moreover, “it encouraged efforts in this direction also because it invited 
reflection and offered a model of codification. It was a stimulent and 
model as well as an opportunity for research.”” 


Conclusion 


The history of rhetorical education in the Greek and Roman world 
reveals that anyone wishing to be trained as an orator was generally 
obliged to partake of a complementary thorough liberal education, an 
education ranging over far more than a mere training in the more narrow 
rhetorical theories and techniques. For example, Isocrates stressed that 
the orator should always strive to be pepaideumenos or “truly culti- 
vated,” namely educated in a broad range of subjects. Similarly, for 
Cicero the orator was to have received a complete education in all the 
liberal arts; it was essential that he be imbued with humanitas. In like 
manner, Quintilian maintained that it was mandatory that a good orator 
be educated in the egkuklios paideia. In fact, though on the topic of 
ancient curricular matters we should be constantly mindful of the 
warning, as D. A. Russell put it, that “we generalize at our peril about 
that ancient darkness in which we grope,”” it has often been mooted that 
these masters founded the Trivium and the Quadrivium which were of 
such import during the middle ages. It is true that we know far more 
about the lives and teachings of such thinkers than we dv about the early 
Sophists and are able to view their rhetorical theories and practices 
against a background of wider educational and pedagogical doctrines. 
Still, the evidence that Sophistical rhetorical teachings were clearly only 
a microcosm ofa larger curricular macrocosm suggests that at least some 
of the Sophists may very well have been striving towards an analogous 
egkuklios paideia, that in an incipient manner some were already 
tending towards the later ideal of artes liberales, which found its 
fulfilment in the Trivium and Quadrivium. Surely a case can be made 
that such notable Sophists as Protagoras, Prodicus, Gorgias, werejust as 
much sires of the classical educational tradition as the more famous 
Plato and Aristotle?” 

John Poulakos has recently pointed out that there are three common 
ways of examining the Sophists, the Hegelian, the Grotean, and the 
Nietzschean, though at the same time stressing that “each of these three 
classes of scholarship is not necessarily self-enclosed and therefore 
unaware of or uninterested in the results of the other two.”® This, of 
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course, is true. Nevertheless, it is frequently difficult for scholars, well 
versed in the methods and results, the various intricacies and labyrinths, 
of their own subjects, to emerge completely from the confines of these 
subjects. The bibliographies of the classicist, the sociologist, the educa- 
tional historian, the philosopher, the historian of rhetoric on topics 
pertaining to the Sophists may not be altogether similar. Admittedly, 
scholars are commonly specialists. Yet surely it is arguable that even 
specialized studies on the Sophists should be founded on a knowledge 
and examination of the extremely wide range of their interests and 
methods. But I am not sure that this is always the case. At any rate, to 
fully understand the philosophy, or the theory of language, or the 
religion, or the rhetoric, or the education of the Early Sophists, it is 
necessary to study all the various interrelationships and conjunctions of 
the diverse aspects of their thought and not to examine the specific aspect 
in a vacuum. Only by attempting to grasp the all-round picture of the 
Sophists can the meaning of their paideia be fully comprehended. 


Notes 


* This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the 8th Biennial 
Conference of the International Society for the AHistory of Rhetoric held in 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore and the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, DC (September 1991). I wish to thank Professor D. 
R. Pugh, Department of Educational Foundations, University of Alberta, for 
his valuable advice on an earlier version of this paper. 
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Plato’s educational theory has waxed and waned in terms of its popu- 
larity and influence over the last 2000 or so years. At the moment it could 
not be said that the study of his ideas occupies a central place in most 
teacher education institutions in the western world. This is partly a 
result of the widespread retreat from the teaching of philosophy of 
education in favor of what are seen as more practical, relevant, or 
instrumental studies, such as computer awareness; special education; 
classroom management; multicultural studies; drug, alcohol, and AIDS 
awareness; and so forth. Even where philosophy of education retains 
some foothold in teacher education, many of the courses give little place 
to Plato because of a general shift away from study of the ideas of the 
great educators toward more contemporary thinkers or towards what 
are perceived to be more contemporary issues and problems. However, 
it may now be an appropriate time to look again at Plato and to 
reappraise his relevance for education today. There are a number of cur- 
rent educational and social trends that cause many people concern and 
where the ideas of Plato could provide a valuable source for a coherent 
response. 

Two such trends are: 

(1) A widespread move in education away from intrinsic educational 
values (as reflected in the traditional notion of a liberal or general 
education) toward more instrumental, skill oriented, employment-re- 
lated goals in schooling (as well as in teacher education as alluded to 
above). This has been noted by numerous educational commentators in 
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the United States, Great Britain, Australia, and other western countries 
who also point to what they see as a loss of sign of permanent educational 
values in favor of more transient ones. This is a particular concern of 
more conservative thinkers who also often perceive a general decline in 
educational standards, especially in the basic disciplines. One reason 
given for this is the prevalence of unstreamed or ungraded classes in 
which children are taught together regardless of individual differences 
in intellectual ability. 

(2) A widespread breakdown in feelings of community, social consen- 
sus, and harmony between different groups in society. There seems to be 
a loss of a shared value system or agreed sense of the good in most 
western nations. Once again conservatives claim this is due at least in 
part to a decline in moral and spiritual values with resulting high crime 
rates, social and religious conflict, and social problems such as unem- 
ployment, poverty, and lack of care for the environment. Others talk of 
the ‘me’ generation or the placing of ones selfish needs before the good of 
the wider community. 

It is, of course, a matter of debate just how deep-seated these two 
trends are, what is their precise nature and cause, and how they should 
be responded to, but they are nonetheless commonly stated areas of 
concern amongst people from a variety of backgrounds and political 
perspectives. In considering how we might respond to these concerns, it 
is Plato, of all educational theorists past and present, who offers the 
clearest and most direct remedy. Whether his remedy is one we should 
follow is therefore worthy of examination and so it is timely to look again 
at his educational theory and try to assess it impartially as one would any 
other educational theory by a set of universally applicable criteria. This, 
then, will be the major aim of this paper. 

As the main details of his educational theory are well known and 
have been widely discussed, only a brief summary will be given here to 
remind us how his theory proposes an educational and political system 
radically different to current approaches. Plato’s educational theory 
aims to produce a just society based on a carefully graduated education 
system that treats people quite differently according to their innate 
capacities. He divides society into three groups: Guardians (Men of 
Gold), Auxiliaries (Men of Silver), and Artisans (Men of Bronze). Only 
the first group receives a full education that is primarily aimed at 
bringing the learner to an understanding of the abstract forms that 
underlie all reality. These forms or ideas have a permanent transcenden- 
tal existence and give meaning to the transient, imperfect physical 
objects of the visible world. Only after a long program of education that 
lays heavy stress on mathematics and philosophy are the future leaders 
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of society able to apprehend these ideal forms, but when they do, they are 
then ready to govern as philosopher-kings. The other groups proceed 
part of the way up the educational ladder, depending on their capabili- 
ties. Learning is seen by Plato as a process of recollection as we are born 
with innate knowledge and the process of teaching is to elicit by skillful 
questioning this latent knowledge. (Here the Socratic questioning tech- 
nique is very relevant and Plato uses it as a tool in his own writing). The 
so“iety that results from such an educational program is seen by Plato as 
just, in that everyone is doing that for which they are best fitted and 
everyone is content to play their distinctive role for the good of society, 
and this provides overall order and harmony. 

A useful way to assess such an educational theory is to consider a 
range of criteria that any good theory should satisfy. Five such criteria 
are: 1. internal consistency, 2. validity of assumptions (either philosophi- 
cal or empirical), 3. practicability, 4. moral acceptability of proposals, 5. 
completeness (i.e., how fully developed). Let us see how Plato’s theory 
fares in relation to these. 


1. Internal Consistency 


Plato scores highly on this criterion. There is a systematic linkage 
between his educational, political, and epistemological views in that 
each depends on and supports the other. In order to bring about the ideal 
society that he wants, an appropriate educational structure is set out 
that reflects the type of learning that is required by the future rulers as 
well as the other social groups. Of course, one may not agree with Plato’s 
proposals on other grounds, but at least they are generally coherent and 
self-consistent. 


2. Validity of Assumptions 


Here we may query both his philosophical and his empirical or 
scientific assumptions. With regard to the former, there are serious 
doubts as to whether all knowledge conforms to the pattern he indicated. 
He believed that the only true knowledge applies to the ideal and 
abstract forms intuited by pure thought and that we can only have beliefs 
about the physical world we perceive through the senses. He was 
particularly impressed by mathematical knowledge and believed that 
we can achieve the same sort of certainty we find there in other areas 
such as morality (but only of course in relation to the underlying ideas, 
not to specific customs or practices). He also held that knowledge as such 
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was confined to a select few (the Guardians) who are born with an innate 
capacity for reaching understanding by pure thought. 

Many would now doubt the validity of most aspects of these views of 
knowledge. For instance, few would now hold that all knowledge can be 
assimilated to a mathematical model and would believe that there are 
other forms of knowledge that, while perhaps lacking the certainty of 
mathematics, still have such a high degree of probability that for 
practical purposes they can claim to be a form of knowledge (for example, 
empirical facts as represented in the natural sciences). Plato’s view that 
the conceptions we receive through our senses must be inferior to those 
gained by pure thought is not one that is in tune with modern thinking. 

Similarly, his view that goodness is something that is definitely 
knowable (albeit only be a few) and involves primarily intellectual un- 
derstanding is also open to serious dispute. There is widespread dis- 
agreement today on the nature and form of absolute moral principles and 
indeed whether there are such principles, so that an absolutist view of 
the type that Plato advocates is very much open to question. This is not 
to say that all objectivist views of morality are thereby put into doubt, as 
one could still hold that there exists a set of universally relevant moral 
principles (e.g., justice, respect for persons, honesty). Such principles 
whilst not being absolute in Plato’s sense (i.e., existing independently of 
human conception of them, unchanging, and, not allowing of any excep- 
tions), may be deemed to be considerations that should be taken account 
of in confronting any moral issue. Another problem with Plato’s account 
of morality is his downplaying of the affective (or emotional) side of 
morality. It is now widely recognized that making a moral judgment is 
more than just a matter of intellectual assent, there is also the affective 
element of personal commitment to act upon what reason dictates. 

There are also some questions with regard to Plato’s views about 
learning as a process of recollection (because all knowledge is already 
latent within us). It is hard to see how it could apply to knowledge of 
contingent facts, that is, facts that can only be learnt by interaction with 
the environment as it happens to be at any one time and cannot be 
worked out by a process of deductive reasoning (for instance, information 
about one’s own culture). As we have seen, Plato was primarily inter- 
ested in mathematical and philosophical type knowledge and perhaps he 
had this sort of knowledge in mind when he developed the theory of 
innate ideas as we can learn things in these areas by skillful questioning. 
We could also say that the recollection or reminiscence approach to 
learning works to some extent in other subjects in helping make explicit 
what has been forgotten or in coming to see new connections between 
what we already know. Finally, we could rescue something of the whole 
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notion of latent knowledge by considering it in social terms in the sense 
that most of the knowledge any individual comes to acquire predates him 
or her—it is a product of the society into which we are born and education 
can thus be seen as passing on the heritage of one’s civilization. Some- 
thing of this idea resurfaces in the work of the modern educational 
philosopher, R.S. Peters. (1965, 1966) 

In relation to Plato’s empirical and scientific assumptions (for 
example, about the nature of human nature and genetically determined 
differences between people), there are also serious reservations. The 
crucial issue here is to do with his belief in the unequal and pre- 
determined distribution of mental abilities across the population. Most 
of the discussion of this issue has taken place in the context of the moral 
and political debate about the worth of Plato’s recommended society and 
so treatment of it will be postponed until consideration of the criterion of 
moral acceptability. 


3. Practicability 


In one sense, Plato’s theory is quite practicable. It involves a precise 
set of guidelines with all people allocated definitely to one group or 
another, with a clearly laid-out curriculum appropriate to each of them. 
In terms of translation from theory to practice, there should at least be 
little problem in knowing what to do. However, to introduce such a 
scheme in modern western democratic society would not be easy because 
of the very different political structure to that in the Republic. Also, some 
aspects of Plato’s proposed curriculum would not be easy to implement 
today. The stress on the ideal forms as the crowning achievement of 
education imparts a very abstract and almost mystical view of the 
knowledge that underlies the curriculum. And the earlier stages of 
Plato’s program (which stress such subjects as music, poetry, gymnas- 
tics), while having the virtue of being clear and specific, are rather 
limited for today’s situation. So much new knowledge (especially in the 
empirical sciences) has developed since Plato’s day that we would have 
to expand the subjects taught considerably. 


4. Moral Acceptability 


This is the crucial criterion with regard to an assessment of Plato’s 
philosophy of education and the one that has given rise to most of the 
attacks upon him. These attacks first came to be widely made by liberal 
democrats 30 to 40 years ago (e.g., Russell 1950, Popper 1957, Crossman 
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1963) and are still commonly made today. Such critics object to what they 
see as the totalitarian nature of his recommended society. He has even 
been accused of recommending a form of a Fascist state because of his 
division of society into a small ruling class and a large mass of followers, 
the ruling class generally being chosen from an hereditary aristocracy. 
Coupled with this is his tendency to see certain groups as innately 
superior or inferior to others. Certainly the Republic has often been 
appealed to by ruling groups at one time or another as a justification for 
their maintaining power and similarly for the use of various forms of 
elitism in education. 

Well, how valid is this sort of criticism of Plato? No doubt everyone 
who studies him will have his or her own opinion. But some relevant 
points to be considered in reaching a conclusion are as follows: On Plato’s 
behalf, we can say that he was not advocating a rigid caste system based 
purely on birth. He did allow the possibility that children of golden 
parents may be demoted to the silver or bronze class and conversely that 
children of bronze parents may be promoted to the silver or gold class. 
(Republic Book III, Sec. 415) However, it may be replied that this 
admission by Plato is only a theoretical one, and that in practice the so- 
called self-fulfilling prophecy would operate and that there would be 
little movement upwards or downwards. This is because children of 
golden parents and children of bronze parents would be treated differ- 
ently from the very beginning, and thus will be to a large extent 
conditioned by their upbringing to perform at the level expected of them. 
Moreover, bronze children may not receive some of the relevant training 
that would give them the opportunity to show whatever special talents 
they may possess. This is a powerful point and does seriously weaken the 
claim that everyone has an equal chance to succeed in Plato’s system. 

However, on Plato’s behalf, we cannot be sure of the full merits of the 
case here because he nowhere makes it clear just when the actual 
decisions about demotions and promotions are made and how far the 
education of the gold and bronze children differs in the early years. It 
remains at least possible that Plato did honestly intend there to be a real 
chance of movement upwards or downwards. Moreover, it is important 
to remember that Plato quite clearly states that the basis of division into 
classes is the aptitude or capacity of the individual rather than the mere 
fact of birth. So, at least in principle, the social divisions are based on 
ability rather than hereditary privilege. 

Of course, Plato does see a correlation between the class you are born 
into and the actual ability you are likely to have, and it is this view that 
has been strongly attacked by many modern psychologists. While there 
is scientific support for a significant relation between heredity and 
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intelligence, there does not seem to be as strong a link as he supposed. 
While a person’s intellectual limits may be largely set by heredity, there 
is a large range within these limits that can be positively or negatively 
affected by environmental factors. Moreover, the beliefin the correlation 
between social class and IQ. has been even more strongly questioned. 
The available evidence seems to suggest that there is a similar range of 
intelligence in each social class, even though this may not be equally 
evident because of differences in early learning experiences. 

Another interesting contribution to this debate has been made by 
Robin Barrow (1975), who argues that Plato was in fact basically a 
utilitarian, whose fundamental principle was the general happiness of 
the whole society. Plato saw this as only being achieved if society is 
organized on hierarchical lines that take account of the natural differ- 
ences between people. On this view, everyone would be happier in a well- 
ordered, benevolent despotism than in an aimless inefficient democracy 
in which decisions are made not on the basis of reason but on the basis 
of popular opinion or prejudice. Plato maintains that the basic fault of 
democracy is that it treats all people as equal when they are not, and that 
it is just as unfair to treat unequals equally as it is to treat equals 
unequally. 

Barrow argues that if we accept the utilitarian principle that happi- 
ness is the supreme value and that it may on occasion override the claims 
of equality and freedom, then Plato’s proposed society is not necessarily 
inferior to the “open” society advocated by Plato’s liberal-democratic 
critics. This argument assumes that Plato was genuinely concerned with 
the rights to happiness of all citizens, and this does seem a fair assump- 
tion in the light of his concern for the total harmony of the whole society. 
So although Plato does not treat people equally, he treats them as having 
equal rights to happiness. Barrow argues that this is in fact the only 
proper understanding of the principle of equality in determining matters 
of social policy. Barrow’s interpretation of Plato is by no means univer- 
sally accepted, but it is one that does highlight some previously neglected 
aspects of his work and is worthy of consideration by anyone interested 
in this issue. 

One of Plato’s underlying aims in the Republic was to develop a form 
of society in which there is widespread agreement on the contribution 
each individual can and should make to it. He had seen in many of the 
Greek states of his time the breakdown of civil order and feuding between 
various groups in society as well as outright war between states. There 
was a growing mood of cynicism, of moral relativism, and feelings of fear 
and envy of others were common. Plato was strongly affected by the 
circumstances of the death of his own teacher, Socrates, and yearned for 
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a system that would prevent such a thing happening again. He was also 
very much concerned to counter the Sophists’ stress on persuasion rather 
than valid argument and their promotion of subjectivist views. Seeing all 
this insecurity and breakdown of accepted social norms, Plato wanted to 
devise a system in which there was stability and general social consen- 
sus. What he in fact wanted was a society in which there was a 
universally agreed sense of the good where all citizens were committed 
to play their part and make sacrifices for the good of the state and not 
resent it if they sometimes had to contribute more than the next person. 
In other words, each contributes his particular abilities for the good of the 
whole. One is reminded of the late John F. Kennedy’s famous statement: 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, but what you can do for your 
country.” In fact, many of the features of social breakdown that Plato 
witnessed in Greek society are also present in modern western society. 
Whether or not one agrees with Plato’s solution, it does give his sug- 
gested program a new contemporary relevance. 

There is one other important criticism of Plato that may be made 
under the heading of moral acceptability. This is the fact that his whole 
education system relies on a large amount of indoctrination in order to 
make each person accept his or her allotted social role. He also advocates 
a significant degree of censorship (in fact a good deal of the Republic is 
taken up with indicating which parts of Homer and other Greek poets 
should not be taught to children because of their possible harmful moral 
effects), and he quite explicitly urges the use in education of what he calls 
“a magnificent myth” to convince people to accept the ordering of society 
into classes. (Republic, Book III, Sec. 415) A similar issue arises here as 
in the previous discussion about equality. If Plato is right and the only 
way to secure the happiness of all is the sort of society he recommends 
and if indoctrination is necessary to bring this about, you may say that 
a certain amount of indoctrination is the lesser of two evils. However, it 
may be questioned if indoctrination really is necessary to bring about 
such a society and even if it is, is the price worth paying? If we have to 
sacrifice values such as equality and truth to bring about a harmonious, 
well-ordered society, it may be felt that regardless of how far it conduces 
to the general happiness, the price that has to be paid is too high. We may 
remember here J.S. Mill’s famous question: “Is it better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied or a pig satisfied?” or Socrates’ own statement that “the 
unexamined life is not worth living.” Each person has to answer these 
fundamental issues in his or her own way. 
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5. Completeness 


This last criterion asks whether the theory is well developed and 
covers all the main aspects that a thorough educational theory needs to 
include. Here, as with the first criterion of internal consistency, Plato is 
very strong. All the main components of an educational theory (views 
about the ultimate aims of education, role of education in society, nature 
of the person, nature of knowledge, how learning takes place) are 
explicitly covered in detail. His theory is not presented under these 
headings as such, but they are all covered throughout his work (particu- 
larly in the Republic, but with relevant aspects in dialogues such as the 
Theaetetus and Meno) and can be pieced together without too much 
difficulty. In fact, few educational philosophers have achieved the degree 
of completeness Plato has in developing his educational theory. 


Conclusion 


In reviewing this brief assessment of Plato’s educational theory, the 
two areas where the biggest problems arise are the moral acceptability 
of his proposals and the validity of his assumptions. For some, the 
criticisms made here may be sufficient to devalue the worth of Plato as 
a serious possible model for education today, while for others the theory 
may still be seen (perhaps with some modifications to make it more 
acceptable and relevant to contemporary concerns) as offering a useful 
alternative model to present educational and social trends. One recent 
writer who takes this view is David Carr who argues that “there is a great 
deal in modern educational trends which is both mistaken and danger- 
ous, and that it is precisely in the [dialogues of Plato] that we discover the 
most illuminating and prophetic insights into this” (1991, 126). Carr goes 
on to say that “the educational task of the teacher is not to make the child 
clever in any one given thing, but to assist him to an appreciation of the 
value of knowledge and virtue in general” (127). This is perhaps the key 
message of Plato’s educational philosophy. 

There has also appeared recently a new book on Plato by Samuel 
Scolnicov entitled Plato’s Metaphysics of Education which aims “to show 
how his basic positions—even when they seem to us, on the face of them 
most outlandish—bear directly and heavily on modern educational 
problems” (1988, Preface). Generally speaking then, those who believe 
that education should be concerned fundamentally with passing on a 
broadly based and ordered body of knowledge to children and that society 
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should be organized around a core set of shared basic values would find 
in Plato a valuable source of philosophical and educational inspiration. 
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